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WHEATLEY’S CRIES OF LONDON 


Eighteenth-century London was a colorful and bustling metropolis, 
its life marked by extremes of splendor and squalor, elegance and_ 


brutality. Among the most familiar and picturesque features of the 
city were the street criers, advertising in song and chant and calf” 
an amazing assortment of wares—matches and milk, shoestrings 
and scissors, fruits, vegetables, pastries—everything from fresh fish 
to the latest love song. Each of the wares had its distinctive an- 
nouncement, and some of the cries have come down to us in the 
form of brief songs which are still charming and amusing. 

Toward the end of the century these criers of London became 
popular subjects for artists, and numerous illustrated books appeared _ 
with sets of engravings and etchings of the tradesmen in action, 
The outstanding set of paintings, both in pictorial quality and im 
popularity, was that done by Francis Wheatley, R. A. (1747-1801), 
fourteen in all, of which thirteen were engraved between 1793 and 
1797, and issued at 7s. 6d. each plain, and 15s. colored. There are, 
however, two plates with important variations for No. 12 in the 
series, “Hot Spice Gingerbread, Smoaking hot,’ so the total number - 
of engravings comes to fourteen. ; 

A superb set of all fourteen engravings (14” x 11”), beautifully 
printed in color, has recently come into the possession of the Live 
brary. Reproduced on the opposite page is the engraving from the 
second—and rarer—plate of “Gingerbread)’ which differs from the ~ 
first in having two women rather than one standing near the barrow ~ 
of gingerbread, and in using a portion of a church, possibly St. 
Paul’s, Covent Garden, in the background. ‘ 
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_ Thomas Fuller’s Oxford Interlude 


By James O. Woop 
I 


w the summer of 1643 Thomas Fuller was, at thirty-five, a popu- 
I lar preacher at St. Mary Savoy, London, and the well-known 
author of The Historie of the Holy Warre (Cambridge, 1639) and 
The Holy State and the Profane State (Cambridge, 1642). Like 
many another in that crucial year, however, he suffered the loss of 
his position and his earthly possessions. Having attracted unfavor- 
able attention by the independence of his sermons and by the res- 
ervations with which he took a parliamentary “loyalty oath,’ he 
preached a boldly royalist sermon “Of Reformation” at the Savoy 
on July 26, arranged for its publication in London, and made his 
way to the king at Oxford. His flight was indeed timely, for more 
stringent oaths were about to be administered, and his “next prefer- 
ment would have been a dungeon:”* The Solemn League and Cove- 
nant was ratified by the parliament on September 25. 

Earlier in the year Fuller had been a member of a committee that 
tried vainly to get through to Oxford to petition the king to make 
peace. Now his seventeen weeks there, apparently ending in Decem- 
ber, must have tested his unshakable urbanity. On September 10 
there came into his hands from London an attack by John Saltmarsh, 
a somewhat rabid puritan minister, on Fuller’s last Savoy sermon. 


1Anon., The Life and Death of ... Thomas Fuller (Oxford, 1662), in Fuller’s 
Church History of Britain, ed. J.S. Brewer (Oxford, 1845), I, xii. 
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This tract, Examinations; or, a Discovery of some Dangerous Posi- 
tions in a Sermon on Reformation, preached .. . by Thomas Fuller, 
Fuller reprinted, together with his defense, really an expansion of 
the sermon in question, in Truth Maintained, which after some de- 
lay came from an Oxford press in 1644. Sorer trials, no doubt, were 
the wartime hardness of heart he encountered everywhere and the 
disgrace into which he fell by reason of a sermon he preached before 
the king, praising peace and rebuking the royalists for their godless- 
ness. He left the uncongenial city and served for a short time as 
chaplain in the forces of the reverent and peace-loving Hopton. He 
was at Basing House when it was besieged by Waller about the first 
of April. He returned to Oxford for at least one brief visit, preach- 
ing before the king on May 10, 1644, and shortly thereafter was 
appointed chaplain to Princess Henrietta, who was born in Exeter 
in June. Fuller now lived and preached at Exeter until the fall of 
that city at the end of March, 1646, after which, in accordance with 
the terms of the city’s surrender, he was able to return to London 
in peace.” 

What occupation and solace Fuller found during his enforced 
leisure in the last months of 1643, while he lived in the “second 
cock-loft” of Lincoln College, Oxford, has remained a mystery. 
One little-suspected activity of his always busy pen, however, ap- 
pears to have been the composition of a satiric treatment of his times 
in the form of a verse play. Andronicus: A Tragedy,’ not published 
until the Restoration but obviously written much earlier, has star- 
tlingly close but hitherto unexplored affinities with his acknowledged 
works, particularly his Life of Andronicus (1646); and an exami- 
nation of the evidence leads to the conclusion that he was in all 
probability its author. It appeared in 1661 with the following some- 
what curious prefatory epistle “To the Reader”:* 


2For a detailed account of Fuller’s movements during this period of his life, see 
John Eglington Bailey, The Life of Thomas Fuller, D. D. (London, 1874), chs. ix-xiii. 

3Andronicus: / A / TRAGEDY, / IMPIETIES / LONG SUCCESSE, / oR / HEAVENS / Late Re- 
venge. / [line] / Discite Justitiam moniti, & ne temnite Divos. / [line] / LonpoN, / 
Printed for Richard Hall, and are to be sold at the / Stationers in London. 1661./ 

There is no entry in the Stationers’ Register. 

4In quoting the Preface I have reversed the original as regards the use of italic and 
roman types. 
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Let me Acquaint thee with the Pedigree and Progresse (not to say Pil- 
grimage) of this Tragedy. It was born some eighteen years since in 
Oxford, thence carried by a Casualty to York. The Author thereof, con- 
ceiving this, (the only Copy) utterly lost, found it beyond his Expecta- 
tion in London some moneths since. 

Thus weary with long wandring, it hopeth at last to finde quiet repose, 
and candid reception, Reader, with thee. It hath in it some negative 
goodnesse, namely, nothing therein, which in the least degree trespasseth 
on Piety, Charity, or Modesty. Besides, it presumeth on something Posi- 
tive, viz. Variety and Verity, the one to please, the other to profit: And 
if the Poet brought the Varnish, the Historian, I am sure, gave the 
Groundwork. 

What moved the Author to make it, may invite thee to reade it; Diver- 
sion of his minde from the troubles of the Times. I have done, when I 
have remembred thee of what I have read in Mr. Herbert; A verse may 
finde him out, who shuns a Sermon. And such is the Genius of our 
Times, that those who dislike more serious Matters, may benefit by these 
lighter Treatments of their Time. If the Author hereof hath intrench’t 
on his Fancie, upon him who wrote the life of Andronicus in the Holy 
State, He doubts not, but to obtain his Pardon; as also hopes to have 
thine for his failings herein. 

PHILANAX 


The volume is very scarce and has escaped the attention of many 
bibliographers.® Pertinent criticism is wanting;° and only recently 
has the play been even conjecturally ascribed to any author.’ A 


There are two copies in the Huntington Library. Of the two other copies known 
to me, one is in the British Museum, the other in the Bodleian. The title does not ap- 
pear in Samuel Halkett and John Laing’s Dictionary of Anonymous and Pseudony- 
mous English Literature (Edinburgh, 1926-1934). Charles Gildon listed it in Lives 
and Characters of the English Dramatick Poets (London, 1699), p. 156, with the note, 
“This play is not mentioned by Mr. Langbain, nor can I learn who is the Author 
thereof?’ Following David Erskine Baker’s Biographica Dramatica (London, 1782), 
Il, 17, later bibliographers, including James Orchard Halliwell-Phillips, in A Diction- 
ary of Old English Plays (London, 1860), p. 18, and William Carew Hazlitt, in A 
Manual for the Collector (London, 1892), p. 14, have merely referred the reader to 
the Holy State for the plot. 


6The Preface and part of the first scene are quoted in Dramatists of the Restora- 
tion. John Wilson, 9 James Maidment and W. H. Logan (London, 1874), pp. xiv- 
xvi, with the comment that the play is “an eccentric production, and the — is in 
most instances truly original” William Davenport Adams (A Dictionary of Old Eng- 
lish Plays [Philadelphia 1904], p. 57), describes the play as “a fierce attack upon the 
Puritans and a Glorification of the Stuart Dynasty” 

I first suggested Fuller’s authorship in my unpublished doctoral dissertation (Yale, 
1935), “Thomas Fuller as Historian and Biographer’ Cf. Maximilian G. Walten, ed., 
Thomas Fuller’s The Holy State and the Profane State (New York, 1938), I, 271ff. 
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positive ascription to the Restoration dramatist John Wilson will 
be dealt with briefly in the course of the present article. 

The Preface, frankly ministerial in tone and evidently written 
by a royalist (“Philanax” means “Lover of the King”), contains 
several arresting particulars. To the reader of Fuller, certain of its 
phrases and turns of thought will perhaps have a familiar ring. The 
varnish-groundwork image, for example, occurs repeatedly in 
Fuller’s works when he wishes to suggest that a literal or historical 
basis of fact has been overlaid with imaginative material, as when in 
A Pisgah-Sight of Palestine he speaks of “Ezekiels description of 
the Temple, which one may term a visionary varnish on an histori- 
call ground-work, being a literal truth mystically much improved” 
Then at the close of the Preface there is a hint of indebtedness to 
Fuller, to “him who wrote the life of Andronicus in the Holy State”; 
and this invites a careful comparison of the play with Fuller’s Holy 
State. At the beginning of the Preface it is said that the tragedy was 
“born some eighteen years since in Oxford, thence carried by a 
Casualty to York? This suggests a glance backward from 1661, the 
date of publication, to 1643; and we note that among those known 
to have journeyed from Oxford to York about the end of 1643 were 
friends of Fuller, including Walter Balcanquhall, Master of the 
Savoy, Fuller’s London church.° 

The statement in the Preface dates the composition of the play 
with considerable precision, as far as can be determined from the 
numerous apparent topicalities in the play itself. These often sug- 
gest not only certain major aspects of the Rebellion as it was devel- 
oping late in 1643 but such subsidiary features as are to be found in 
Fuller’s Truth Maintained and in the ephemeral news pamphlets of 
this same year. A debate on state-meddling by the clergy (II. vi; 
Pp. 31-33) seems to be a moderate churchman’s critique of Laud’s 
position. The lines 


“Mark Clergy-Sticklers on the Civil Stage, 
“A quiet death doth seldome crown their Age 


8 (London, 1650), Bk. 3, ch. ix, par. 5. 
®*Bailey, p. 266; Arnold G. Matthews, Walker Revised (Oxford, 1948). P. 42. The 


London Mercurius Britanicus, Dec. 21-28, 1643, p. 143, reported that Balcanquhall 
and John Cosin were hastening to York. 
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recall that late in 1643 the attack on the aged prelate was more and 
more menacing: already in custody, in October he was directed by 
the peers to send in his answer to charges of high treason. Androni- 
cus is shown (III. v; pp. 28-30) ruling by “juntos,’ as Pym was said 
to be doing. A ‘ ‘solemn oath . . against him who is the Prince” 
(IV. 1; p. 56) seems to glance at ‘the Solemn League and Covenant, 
and a discussion of “those many late Monopolies” (II. v; p. 29) 
apparently is topical, the patents having been abolished by the Long 
Parliament. An aside concerning some who “our Colledges have 
spilt” (IIL. i; p. 40) is appropriate to the condition of Oxford and 
Cambridge at a time when Fuller was saying, in dedicating Truth 
Maintained to those universities, “The two eyes of our kingdom 

.. are almost put out:’ The lengthy debate (IV. iti; pp. 60-62) on 
the advisability of bringing in Persian soldiers, who may not wish 
to return to their “frownings in heath, and bald-pate hills” after 
they “freely slice our fattest bief,’ could easily be taken at Oxford 
in the autumn of 1643 to be a veiled allusion to the highly important 
Scottish question. After parliament accepted the covenant in Sep- 
tember, Charles turned from the counsel of the brothers Hamilton 
to that of Montrose, who was petitioning for permission to lead an 
army of Scottish royalists.° The final chorus of the play speaks of 
the soldiers’ “buff;’ a term descriptive of the coat often worn by 
soldiers before and during the civil war period, though by 1644 the 
prevailing wear in many regiments on both sides of the struggle was 
a coat of some distinctive color—blue, for example, in the case of 
Hopton’s troops.”* 

The five choruses are ably written satire and have special topical 
interest. After Act I a chorus of old men with packs on their backs 
give to another chorus who stay behind their reason for leaving a 
“tottering state,” and the reason—self-preservation with a good con- 
science—is that given by Fuller to his London parishioners, in Truth 
Maintained, for his own flight. The chorus after Act II is an indict- 
ment of morals, manners, and dress, in terms such as were being 


10George Wishart, Memoirs of James, Marquis of Montrose, 1639-1650, eds. Alex- 
ander D. Murdock and H. F. Morland Simpson (London, 1893), pp. 34-44. 

Cecil C. P. Lawson, A History of the Uniforms of the British Army (London, 
1940-1941), I, 9-11; Charles H. Firth, Cromwell’s Army (London, 1921), pp. 231-34; 
Mercurius Aulicus, Sept. 20, 1643, p. 589. 
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employed by the leading preachers of the day. It was difficult “By 
Cloaths to guesse the wearers sex’ The London Mercurius Civicus* 
reported (July 7-13, p. 53) that some Oxford prostitutes were imper- 
sonating parsons, one going in ordinary masculine attire. The chorus 
after Act III is a lively satiric description of newsmongering and 
the recent growth of news pamphlets devoted to war propaganda, 


2.Chor. Gull’d with lyes wee’l be no more, 
Which so oft were gull’d before. 
Nor will be rob’d by Pamphlet-thief, 
First of our coyn, then our belief. 
* * * 


Our foes no open forging spare: 

The Country vents the City ware, 

Lyes and money both they mynt, 

Those sans number, that by stynt. 

Both sides in lying twins are Grown, 
But for the Elder, theirs we own, 

We started last, have nigh o’re got, 
Them, and the coppy which they wrote: 
So imitate, ’tis hard to say, 

Master, scholler, we, or they. 


Parliament papers had circulated since the beginning of the war; 
Mercurius Aulicus (which in August and September was edited by 


Peter Heylyn,** who later referred to Fuller’s Oxford sojourn with 
peculiar acrimony‘) was started at Oxford in January, 1643, to 
refute the enemy publications. It soon rivaled them in virulence and 
invention. The mention of “open forging” in this passage may well 
allude to the new Great Seal openly discussed by the parliament 
during the year and adopted in November. This action Mercurius 
Aulicus (Nov. 25, p. 676) called “this last grand forgery:’ Parlia- 
ment was also suspected of coining money (cf. Mercurius Aulicus, 
May 8, p. 240); and its agents were “venting their commodities to 
all parts of the Kingdome: whereby they draw unto their hands 
all the wealth thereof?® The activities of “she-committees” and 


12This and other scarce tracts of the time were kindly made available to me at the 
Sutro Branch, California State Library, San Francisco. 


13See Transactions of the Bibliographical Society (London, 1908) , [X, 110. 
14See Fuller’s Appeal of Injured Innocence (London, 1659), Part ii, p. 46. 
15Peter Heylyn, Lord Have Mercie Upon Us (Oxford, 1643), p. 5. 
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“legislative gossips” on the parliamentary side, often scornfully 
referred to in the court news organ during August, September, and 
October, apparently are glanced at in this chorus, in the lines 


But if some zealous Lady tels 

The news, she converts infidels, 

And all do credit her the better, 
Seconded by some great Lords letter. 


The activities of the women had evidently included something like 
public speech on the part of Lady Waller, referred to as “preaching” 
by Mercurius Aulicus first under date of July 29 (p. 408) and often 
thereafter. This chorus concludes, 


No news to us doth sent so well, 
As when tis stale to others smell. 


The foregoing citations, which are not exhaustive, tend to con- 
firm the statement published in 1661 that the play was written 
“some eighteen years since,’ and to bring into focus the general 
situation at the time of Fuller’s Oxford residence in the latter part 
of 1643, when these and like topics would be fresh subjects of daily 
conversation and concern. 

It is necessary to mention a curious feature of the text of the play 


as finally published. The old manuscript, “the only Copy,’ evidently 
had undergone some alteration destructive of rhyme. Of the two 
thousand lines of dialogue, about fifteen hundred are in blank 
verse; but more than a hundred pairs of these lines, at points scat- 
tered throughout the play, can be turned into rhyming couplets 
by simple means, such as the substitution of a single word at the 
end of a line, as in 


The stairs whereby our antiquaries clime 
Up to the knowledge of the former Ages [? time] 


(V. vi; p. 85) 


or the omission of a syllable at the end of a line, as in 


Our lives, our lands, are at the sole disposing, [? dispose ] 
And cruel mercy of our potent foes 


(III. v; p. 49) 
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or (much the commonest method) inverting the word order, as in 


You jeer my Grief. And yet I wish you joy, 
(But none can save those who destroy) themselves. 
[? themselves destroy] (I. vii; p. 16) 


In this third instance the closing parenthesis, which clearly belongs 
at the end of the line, apparently has been carried backward with 
the word “destroy;’ which originally stood at the end to complete 
the rhyme and the sentence. This suggests that the indications for 
transposition were made on the printer’s copy, as also does 

His Army did not equall ours for Number. 


No not by farre, but we cumberd our selves did 
[? our selves did cumber] (II, i; p. 20) 


in which “did” apparently was set by the printer because it was not 
properly canceled in the usual process of altering the end of the 
line to eliminate rhyme. 

This extensive reduction of couplets to blank verse suggests the 
possibility that some person other than the author may have used 
the manuscript in preparing the play for production.** Blank verse 
was the normal medium for the stage when the play was written. 
The destruction of rhyme by no means improved the quality of the 
verse, however. Where such alterations are least evident, the style 
is precise and epigrammatic, resembling that of Fuller in the numer- 
ous verse translations and original poems and distichs scattered 
throughout his works.*" 


II 


The historical “groundwork” of the tragedy, the career of 
Andronicus Comnenus, the Richard III of the East, was a pre- 
occupation of Fuller’s over a period of years. As early as 1639, 


in The Holy Warre (Bk. III, ch. iti), he had sketched it in a few 
vivid paragraphs. His source was the Byzantine historian Nicetas 


16Regarding a somewhat similar reduction of <n ge s couplets to blank verse 
during the Garrick era, see George W. Stone, “Garrick, and an Unknown Operatic 
Version of Love’s Labour’s Lost? RES, XV (1939), p. 327, and “A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream in the Hands of Garrick and Colman; PMLA, LIV (1939), p. 479. 

17The Poems and Translations in Verse ... of Thomas Fuller, ed. A. B. Grosart 
(Edinburgh, 1868). 
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Choniates,** who is noteworthy for his fair-mindedness and narra- 
tive skill and with whom Fuller had a marked kinship. Later, in 
his Holy State,’® he expanded this brief account into a narrative of 
some five pages, using Andronicus to illustrate the character of “The 
Tyrant,’ the last in the book. The play written at Oxford in 1643 
contains, as far as the central figure in the historical plot is con- 
cerned, the same materials, amplified by additional drafts on Nicetas 
and now given rather effective dramatic expression; the usurper 
obviously lived with great vividness in the playwright’s imagination. 
Andronicus, who has been invited in from exile to be protector for 
the incompetent young Byzantine emperor, Alexius, “did hitch 
himself by inches up the Throne” (III. ii; p. 58); and he then pro- 
ceeds to “slight those stairs” by which he has ascended (V. ii; p. 77. 
Cf. “Life of Andronicus,’ Holy State, p. 431). He has Alexius mur- 
dered, and then in a scene original with the playwright though 
strongly reminiscent of Richard III, he woos and wins Alexius’ 
widow (V. i; pp. 74-76). He is haunted by his victims in a night- 
mare (V. vii; pp. 86-88. Cf. “The Tyrant,’ Holy State, p. 427: “At 
last he is haunted with the terrours of his own conscience’); then 
the populace torture and kill him (cf. “The Tyrant,’ Holy State, p. 
428: “Having lived in other mens bloud, he dies commonly in his 
own”). The coronation of Isaacius (A.p. 1185) concludes the play. 

The tragedy is not, however, primarily a historical drama; it is a 
companion work to the Holy State, is permeated with its philoso- 
phy,”° and is essentially a dramatization of those parts of that work 
which were pertinent to the time and place in which the play was 
written. Since the majority of the thirty-nine scenes consist of 
discussion rather than action, the parallels to the Holy State are 
often very close indeed. 

Fuller’s Holy State consists of essays on moral and social themes, 
and generalized “characters” with biographical exemplifications. 
“The Good Bishop; for example, is followed by a “Life of St. 

18Patrologiae Cursus Completus, Series Graeca, ed. Jacques Paul Migne (Paris, 
1894), Vol. 139. 

19References to the Holy State in this article are to the facsimile of the 1642 edition 
in Maximilian G. Walten’s edition of the Holy State, Vol. II. 

*0For a penetrating interpretation of the Holy State, see Walter Houghton, The 
Formation of Thomas Fuller’s Holy and Profane States (Cambridge, Mass., 1938). 
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Augustine?’ In the play the same character types and moral lessons, 
in a selection appropriate to a court in wartime, are embodied in 
and expressed by numerous fictitious personages; and these char- 
acters are attractively presented, though the author obviously was 
not a practiced playwright. Artemia is Fuller’s “Good Wife” and 
virtuous “Court Lady:’ Menander, her husband, who finds himself 
literally wounded on both sides (V. ix; pp. 91-92), illustrates the 
differences between moderation and lukewarmness as Fuller had 
described them in his essay “Of Moderation” in the Holy State, and 
then in 1643 distinguished them more sharply in his self-defending 
prefaces to Truth Maintained. Monobius the hermit is central to 
the moral and religious significance of the play and moves among 
the court people as an embodiment of all of Fuller’s good church- 
men, reproving “the raigning sins of the time and place” (“The 
Faithfull Minister;’ Holy State, p. 83). He frightens a young cour- 
tier out of his oaths (IV. i; pp. 55-57), as a “Good Bishop” should 
(Holy State, p. 282); but chiefly he chides Basilius, a bishop who 
practices and defends state-meddling, for his political activities (II. 
vi. Cf. Holy State, p. 281: “Our Bishop . . . meddleth little in civil] 
affairs, being out of his profession and element’). 

These and other Fullerian creations are sometimes engaged in 
debating issues which are appropriate to the English Rebellion but 
which have scant basis in Nicetas’ story of coups d’état and mob 
violence. They often give expression to miscellaneous thoughts 
similar to those in the Holy State, in much the same language. A 
celebrated passage on the magnetic compass in the Holy State (p. 
131) has its counterpart in the play (I. viii; p. 17), where the lode- 
stone is described as “Grand Pylot to all Ships, by ’ts love to North’ 
A debate on marriage and single life (III. 1; pp. 38-41) puts into 
dialogue parts of Fuller’s essay “Of Marriage’? And so on. The 
borrowing from the Holy State resembles throughout the kind of 
theft Fuller customarily commits on his own work.” 

Fuller had sketched Andronicus in his Holy Warre of 1639 and 
expanded the account for his Holy State of 1642. He was now, 
while the play written at Oxford in 1643 was in manuscript and 
presumably lost, to write a greatly expanded Life of Andronicus 

21Cf. Houghton, p. 108. 
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and publish it in 1646. The affinities between this new biography 
and the lost play are such as can best be explained by supposing 
that Fuller himself had written the play and lost the manuscript, 
but salvaged most of its contents by writing the biography. 


il 


Fuller’s admired Life of Andronicus,” the most considerable 
hitherto-known product of his facile pen during the three years of 
his exile from London, he put in the hands of John Williams, his 
friend and publisher and now for a time his host, soon after he 
returned to London in 1646. It was an immediate success. First 
published under the title Andronicus, or the Unfortunate Usurper, 
it soon passed through three editions and was incorporated in the 
second (1648)** and all the numerous subsequent editions of the 
Holy State, in which it took the place of the brief “Life of Andron- 
icus” already discussed, and adopted its title as well. 

This expanded Life of Andronicus was obviously written con 
amore, the product of Fuller’s sustained reflection on tyranny and 
civil disruption; and now he was of a mind, he says in the long and 
interesting preface, to spend the rest of his days, until restored to 
the open exercise of his profession, in reading and writing edifying 
stories. The narrative was doubtless understood then, as it is now, 
to be a veiled satire on the times. It owes its permanent place in 
literature to its felicitous characterizations, the steadiness and dra- 
matic force with which Fuller presents the tyrant’s rise and over- 
throw, and its singularly imaginative style. The narrative is unique 
among its author’s works in that it contains a considerable propor- 
tion of vigorous direct discourse and is in a flowing prose which 
remarkably often falls into regular rhythms and occasionally incor- 
porates rhyme. 


224 Bibliography of the Works of Thomas Fuller, D. D., ed. Strickland Gibson, 
with an introduction by Geoffrey Keynes, in Proceedings and Papers, Oxford Biblio- 
graphical Society, Vol. IV, part I (Oxford, 1936), pp. 110-112. For appreciative re- 
views of Fuller’s Life of Andronicus see Bailey, pp. 379-85, and The emenpeaion 
Review, N.S., I (1827), 396-406. 

*8References to Fuller’s Life of Andronicus in this article are to the facsimile of the 
1648 edition in Maximilian G. Walten’s edition of the Holy State, Vol. I. 
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It had been written, its preface states, while the author was “in 
effect banished, & Booklesse;’ evidently after he left Oxford. Fuller 
compares himself to David Bruce, who with his nails “scratched 
out the whole History of our Saviours Passion” in his prison wall. 
That Fuller, whose account sometimes parallels Nicetas rather close- 
ly and once makes a specific marginal reference to the history, could 
have written the Life of Andronicus without access to the historian, 
has been generally doubted. With his prodigious memory, however, 
he may possibly be supposed to have done so with the help of notes 
(he was observed digesting his notes during the siege of Basi 
House), particularly if he had spent the weeks of his Oxford leisure 
saturating himself with the history in composing a play based on 
that source. He gives evidence of having made use of the Bodleian 
while there,** and apparently a copy of Nicetas, in an edition he had 
used before, was in the library at the time.** The clear inference that 
he wrote the biography after the time of the Oxford residence of 
1643 is borne out by a reference in it to a method of discovering 
witches “‘of late in fashion” (p. 455). The method Fuller mentions, 
that of forcing a confession by keeping the suspected witch awake, 
distinguished the “discoveries” of Matthew Hopkins and John 
Sterne, which began in March, 1645, and were at their height from 
then until the following September.** On the other hand, no indi- 
cation of composition at an earlier time (such as the topicalities cited 
above to relate the play to the year 1643) appears in the biography. 
The injunction against state-meddling does indeed appear (pp. 483- 
85), and substantially as in the play; but now Fuller himself rein- 
forces the lesson (p. 499), probably because the execution of Laud 
in January, 1645, had justified the hermit’s arguments and warning, 

When these passages on state-meddling in Fuller’s prose and the 
play are brought into parallel, the verbal correspondences are seen 
to be very close. For example, the first couplet quoted from the 


24John + oy oe Bailey and William E. A. Axon, eds. The Collected Sermons of 
Thomas Fuller (London, 1891), I, cccxx. 

25In The Holy Warre Fuller had cited the edition published at Geneva in 1593.1 
am informed by Mr. L. W. Hanson of the Library staff that apparently there was a 
copy of this edition in the Bodleian in 1643. 

26Cecil Henry L’Estrange Ewen, Witch Hunting and Witch Trials (London, 1929), 
pp: 65-66, and Witchcraft and Demonianism (London, 1933), pp. 254-312. 
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play in this article appears in the prose (p. 484) as “Observe those 
Clergy sticklers on the Civil Stage, and you shall seldome find them 
Crowned with a quiet death’ Of the thirty-seven speeches consti- 
tuting the scene in the play, twenty-eight are clearly represented in 
the prose version, though in the latter version all the speeches of 
the hermit are assembled into one and all those of the bishop into 
another. The verbal correspondences throughout Andronicus: A 
Tragedy and Fuller’s Life of Andronicus are equally close at other 
points. The question would seem to be which treatment underlies 
the other. The evidence regarding their respective dates would in- 
dicate that the verse underlies the prose, and an inspection of paral- 
lels bears out this inference. In one instance, in his prose Life of 
Andronicus, Fuller quotes eight lines of verse, and these can be 
traced to the play. Andronicus, he says (p. 479), “steer’d his actions 
by the compasse of that character, which one made of him, as 
followeth”’ 

I love at leasure, favours to bestow: 

And tickle men by dropping kindnesse slow, 


But my revenge, I in one instant spend, 
That moment which begins it, doth it end. 


Half doing undoe’s many, ’tis a sinne 

Not to be soundly sinfull; to begin, 

And tire; ’'le do the work. They strike in vain 
Who strike so, that the stricken might complain. 


In the play (IV. vi; p. 69), at the corresponding point in the story, 
occur the lines 


I love to bestow favours by leasure. 

And tickle men by dropping kindness slowly, 
But my revenge I in one instant spend. 

That minute which begins it, ends it too. 
Half doing undoes many, ’tis a sin, 

Not to be soundly sinful, if we once begin: 
Ile make sure work on’t, They strike in vain, 
That strike so that the stricken may complain. 


It will be seen that the passages correspond very closely, the main 
difference being that in the quotation from the play, the rhyme 
words of the first, second, and fourth lines apparently have been 
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occluded in such ways as have already been described. That is, 
Fuller appears to be quoting from the text as it was originally, before 
the lines were tampered with. 

The eight lines taken from the prose biography are the only 
ostensible verse it contains; but it does contain quantities of “prose 
poetry, and this distinctive matter is to be found wherever the 
verbal agreement between the two versions is closest. Fuller, in the 
prose life (p. 465), gives a long speech of Maria Caesarissa’s that is 
as close to the corresponding speech in the play as prose can very 
well be to verse. The prose begins: “Greece has grown barbarous, 
and quite bereft of its former worth; not so much as the ruines of 
valour left in you? Her speech in the play (III. v; p. 48) begins: 

Greece is grown barbarous, and quite bereft, 
Of former worth, no not the dregs are left. 


Such examples could be multiplied. In the prose, when Andronicus 
is told (p. 486) of ominous displays in the heavens, he scoffs. “And 
what was a Comet, but the Kitchin-stuff of the aire, which blazing 
for a while, would go out in a snuff.’ In the play (V. iv; p. 80) his 
reply is 

What is a blazing Star, the Kithin-stuffe [sic] 

O’ th’ lower Region fir’d, then fades in snuffe. 


Besides a number of such couplet-like correspondences to the play, 
the prose contains numerous expressions that can best be explained 
by regarding them as fossils of couplets in the play. Fuller says 
(prose life, p. 487) of Isaacius’ oration, “He spake not like those 
mercinary people, which make their tongue, their ware, and Elo- 
quence, their Trade” This alters the first line, but keeps substan- 
tially intact the second, of a couplet in the play (V. vi; p. 85), 


He spake more Prince-like, not like those who made 
Their Tongue their Ware, their Eloquence their Trade. 


Similarly Fuller’s prose (p. 465), “. . . so that Feminine passions, 
must either not be full, or overflow,’ seems to be a fossil of a couplet 
from the play (I. i; pp. 1-2), 


Yea, all our Passions are contrived so, 
They are not full, or else they overflow. 
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In Fuller’s short “Life of Andronicus” antedating the play, the 

rose does not thus approach verse. In fact, though Fuller loves to 
jingle words, he maintains a clear distinction between verse and 
prose throughout his works with the exception of his uniquely 
poetic Life of Andronicus. 

The intimacy of the interrelationship of the two versions some- 
times makes it possible to emend the one by referring to the other. 
Where the prose contains a suspected misprint in “a vent for her 
mind” (p. 486), the play provides “Wind” (V. iv; p. 81). Converse- 
ly, the suspicion that the verse has been tampered with seems con- 
firmed when the prose supplies, in “the Stairs whereby Antiquaries 
climb up into the knowledge of former times” (p. 488), a means of 
“restoring” the first couplet quoted above to illustrate the destruc- 
tion of rhyme. The second specimen quoted can likewise be made 
to rhyme by referring to the prose parallel (p. 465), where “dis- 
pose” occurs in the context. A couplet in the play (V. viii; p. 89) 
that has apparently been marred, 


Happy ye milkmaids which each morn do walk 
Thorow the virgin dew, o’re pearled grass, 


seems restored when we find in the prose (p. 490) “. . . those 
milkmaids, to [sic] which each morning passe over the Virgin-dew 
and Pearled-grasse”” The prose also contains a few speeches (e. g., 
pp. 457, 470) whose style suggests that the play originally con- 
tained corresponding lines that for some reason were canceled. 

The changes made on the manuscript have to some extent ob- 
scured the relationship of the play to the prose, and the complete 
cancellation of rhyme in the play would have made the relationship 
difficult to discern or establish. One might therefore be tempted to 
infer that the rhymes have been altered to conceal the relationship; 
but the alterations are not systematic enough to warrant such an 
inference. 


The explanation that would seem best to account for the known 
facts is the rather simple one that Fuller had an author’s complete 
command of the entire contents of Andronicus: A Tragedy in its 
original form when he wrote the Life of Andronicus published in 
1646. The way in which the verse has been assimilated into the 
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prose suggests that he adapted the play from memory rather than 
from the manuscript copy. A part of Act I, Scene i is adapted in 
the first paragraph of the prose account, another part of the scene 
at the beginning of Section III (pp. 464-65), and a line from it 
(line 2) in still another place (p. 453). This is entirely typical, 
What Fuller is doing, in composing his prose Andronicus, is writ- 
ing historical biography, and he brings the account into line with 
the narrative of Nicetas and emphasizes the events as found in the 
historian; but he can draw at will upon any portion of the play for 
a simile, epigram, or longer passage. He eliminates all the fictitious 
characters save the aged hermit; and the speeches of the eliminated 
characters become a store of materials for comments made by 
Fuller in his own person. It is then possible to see more clearly 
which of the characters in the play were invented to express Fuller’s 
ideas. Cleobulus’ line, for example (V. v;/p. 83), “Lukewarm’s a 
temper Heaven and Hell do hate;’ Fuller appropriates (p. 453), 
and such examples are numerous. On the whole, the expertness with 
which the play is dismembered and metabolized suggests the work 
of a writer salvaging the materials of something he has recently 
written and lost. It is likely that he left the manuscript at Oxford 
in December and very soon afterward wrote the prose, which he 
revised at Exeter or in London. It is possible, however, that he com- 
posed a draft of the prose biography at Basing House with the manu- 
script of the play before him, losing the latter at Oxford when he 
returned there briefly before going to Exeter. In any case, there is 
something Fullerian about his loss of the manuscript; he always 
prepared for a journey hastily.”’ 

After the tragedy had been used freely in the composition of the 
Life of Andronicus, there were many attractive remnants, which 
seem to have lingered in Fuller’s mind as he wrote his later works. 
Among these are some lines of Monobius as “Controversiall Divine” 
in solitude (cf. Holy State, p. 60). Monobius says (I. iv; p. 8), 

Oft to my self I have a Question stated 
Oppos’d, then answer’d, at last moderated, 


Now scatter’d into three, then sum’d to one, 
And never lesse alone, then when alone. 


27Fuller, Good Thoughts in Bad Times (Exeter, 1645), I, xvi. 
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A paraphrase of this, though without the Ciceronian echo, appears 

in 1665 in the Church History (III, 248) in Fuller’s description of 

the primitive monks: “They turned solitariness itself into society, 

and cleaving themselves asunder by the divine art of meditation, 

did make one, two, or more, opposing, answering, moderating in 

their own bosoms.’ Similarly some lines of Paleologus (I. iui; p. 7), 
And ’cause your eyes are dim, you blame the room 


As dark; and do impute your stumbling and 
Ill-treading to th’ unev’nnesse of a Floor 


appear to be the basis of a passage in the Worthies (I, 330):** “Thus 
the dim-sighted complain of the darkness of the room, when alas, 
the fault is in their own eyes; and the lame of the unevenness of the 
floor, when indeed, it lieth in their unsound leggs:’ The scene in 
which Menander is wounded on both sides (V. ix; pp. 91-92) is 
paralleled by a story in Fuller’s last book of Thoughts; and Fuller 
here asserts that he was an eyewitness of the incident and compares 
the man’s plight to that of all moderate men (such as himself) in 
this troublous time.” 


For Fuller to have plundered another man’s manuscript would 
have been entirely out of keeping with his reiterated principles and 
his known practices. He said at various times, “May my candle go 
out in a stench, when I will not confess whence I have lighted it’’ 
Replying in the Worthies (II, 603) to a charge of having plagiarized 
upon Samuel Clark, he stated that he detested “such Felony,’ add- 
ing with obvious truth that God had given him “plenty of my own, 
without being Plagiary to any. Author whatsoever: A more rele- 
vant passage occurs elsewhere in the Worthies (II, 21): “I know 
many men so conscientious, that they will not take twenty lines to- 
gether from any Author (without acknowledging it in the margin) 
conceiving it to be the fault of a Plagearie. Yet the same Criticks 
repute it no great guilt to seize a whole Manuscript, if they can 
conveniently make themselves the Masters, though not Owners 

*8(London, 1811), ed. John Nichols. Because of its extensive abridgment, John 


Freeman’s edition of the. Worthies (London, 1952) is unsuitable for citation in this 
article, 


29Mixt Contemplations in Better Times (London, 1660), II, xviii. 
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thereof; in which act none can excuse them, though we have had 
too many Precedents hereof.’ Fuller’s fairness and general trust- 
worthiness in dealing with his materials was praised by J. S. Brewer, 
who prepared the scholarly Oxford edition of his Church History; 
and Brewer’s view was shared by the indefatigable Bailey.*° 
Only one serious attempt has been made to ascribe the traged 

to another author. It was pronounced to be an early draft by John 
Wilson, who matriculated at Oxford in April 1644, of his Androni- 
cus Comnenius (London, 1664).°* Wilson was seventeen at the time 
of his matriculation and is presumed to have written the play dur- 
ing the first year or so of his Oxford residence. The basis of the 
attribution was the resemblance of Wilson’s play to the play in 
question, both in plot and in language. This resemblance actually 
is due, however, to the fact that Wilson’s play is based upon Fuller's 
prose account,” which in turn often follows quite closely the play 
that underlies it. A brief parallel will serve to show what happened. 
In Wilson’s play (V. i) the line 


Great designs 
(Like wounds) if they take air corrupt 


was taken from Fuller’s prose (p. 478), “But, great designs, like 
wounds, if they take Aire, corrupt:’ This in turn was an adaptation 
by Fuller of a line from his own play (IV. vi; p. 70), 


... projects like to wounds 
If they take air corrupt. 


Wilson is following Fuller’s prose, not the older play. Similarly a 
speech of Maria Caesarissa’s in Wilson’s play (IV. ii), 


Let ’t ne’re be said 
There’s nothing left us of our former greatness 
But fame, and ruine—Let it ne’re be spoke 
Greece is grown barbarous, and the merry Greek 
Has drown’d the valiant. 


30Church History, I, iii-iv; Bailey, p. 561. 

31M. C. Nahm, “John Wilson and His Some Few Plays? RES, XIV (1938), pp. 143-54. 

32Cf, Karl Faber, John Wilsons Dramen. Eine Quellenstudie (Wiesbaden, 1904), 
PP- 14-49. 
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is an adaptation of her speech in Fuller’s prose (p. 465): “Greece 
is grown barbarous, and quite bereft of its former worth; not so 
much as the ruines of valour left in you, to reach forth unto pos- 
terity, any signes that you were extracted from brave ancestors.... 
The merry Greek, hath now drowned the Proverb of the valiant 
Greek’ Inspection shows that Wilson’s lines contain the expression 
“the merry Greek Has drown’d)’ which has a close parallel in Ful- 
ler’s prose but not in the corresponding passage, quoted below, in 
Fuller’s play. On the other hand, there is no resemblance between 
Wilson’s and Fuller’s verse which cannot be explained by referring 
to Fuller’s prose. 

Greece is grown barbarous, and quite bereft, 

Of former worth, no not the dregs are left, 

Or so much ruines as may teach the strangers, 

And bring this forth to their sad remembrance; 

That once you had brave worthy Ancestors: 


The ancient Proverb was, The valiant Greek, 
The modern Proverb is, The Merry Greek. 


(III. v; p. 48) 


A careful collation of Wilson’s play with Fuller’s prose and Fuller’s 
play shows unmistakably that it is Fuller’s prose that Wilson is fol- 


lowing, not Fuller’s play. Wilson’s tragedy does not contain those 
materials of Fuller’s tragedy that Fuller has not incorporated in his 
prose account; and Wilson’s omission of the dozen fictitious char- 
acters that Fuller eliminated in “transprosing” his own play is espe- 
cially significant. On the other hand Wilson takes a good deal of 
material from Fuller’s prose which has no counterpart in the older 
play. Wilson’s disavowal of plagiarism is therefore just, as far as 
Fuller’s play is concerned, though his use of Fuller’s prose An- 
dronicus constitutes plagiarism by modern standards.** It is most 
significant that Wilson did not answer the charge of plagiarism by 
claiming the older play as his own, as the author of both works in 
question would normally do under such circumstances. Of course, 
Wilson could have been influenced to some extent by Fuller’s trag- 
edy, which preceded his own through the press by some three years, 
though this apparently is just what he is denying in his preface. It 


88Cf. Nahm’s definition, op. cit., p. 147. 
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is also possible that he met Fuller in Oxford, where Fuller preached 
a few weeks after Wilson matriculated there in 1644, or later at 
Wilson’s home in Exeter, and that Wilson’s interest in the Androni- 
cus theme stemmed from some such meeting or from early reading 
of Fuller’s already published, or even unpublished, accounts of 
Andronicus. In these conjectural possibilities, however, as in the 
known facts, there is no basis for supposing that he had any part 
in the composition of the older play. 


When Fuller’s manuscript appeared “beyond his Expectation” 
in London, he may have had good reasons, in addition to the pleas- 
ure-profit motive he always held valid, for publishing it. He could 
have heard that Wilson and yet another dramatist** were turning 
his prose Life of Andronicus into plays, and wished to establish the 
primacy of his own. Its popularity would seem assured by that of 
the prose version. It was royalist in sentiment, closing with a happy 
coronation. He may well have taken pride in its prophetic features; 
and this could be a reason for assuring the reader that this book is 
from an eighteen-year-old manuscript. Reasons for anonymity are 
likewise not hard to imagine. As author of a witty stage play, one 
of the “lighter Treatments” of the time, he would perhaps be less 
eligible for the bishopric now pending.* He was apologetic about 
his secular writing and promised repeatedly to discontinue it after 
the Worthies.*° There arose, too, a discussion between him and 
Williams, his former publisher, about Fuller’s borrowing from or 
infringing on his own former works,*’ and he may have withheld 
his name out of consideration for Williams. The remark in the 
Preface about the author of the Holy State is what Fuller himself 
probably would call a “slenting expression’ It would be taken by 
the casual reader to acknowledge indebtedness to the long Life of 
Andronicus at the end of the Holy State (in all editions save the 
first), though the indebtedness is certainly the other way around, 


84The Unfortunate Usurper (London, 1663), an anonymous, particularly crude 
adaptation of Fuller’s account, abusively satirizing the Puritan regime. 


85Bailey, pp. 684-85. 
36 Appeal of Injured Innocence, part I, p. 12; Worthies, I, 30, 72. 
87Bailey, p. 701; cf. Worthies, I, 70. 
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The Preface does not actually say that the play is based on the Life 
of Andronicus; it suggests that the author has “intrench’t on his 
Fancie, upon him who wrote the life’ Fuller had infringed on Fuller, 
as was by no means unusual. “Philanax;’ or “Lover of the King,’ 
was a suitable pseudonym for Fuller. In the previous year he had 
signed an anonymous political pamphlet, “By a Lover of his Native 
Countrey:’** 

Now, however, with his Worthies in the press and the bishopric 
pending, Fuller died, on August 16, 1661. From the condition of 
the printed text of the play, it may be surmised that it too was in 
the press, for the proofs were not satisfactorily corrected, though 
Fuller usually attended the press closely while his books were in 
process of publication.® It is possible, too, that the destruction of 
thyme may have occurred to the play after it left his hands. 


IV 


Fuller’s excursion into the field of dramatic composition con- 
tributes appreciably to our concept of the man and his work. It 
was, indeed, a kind of writing for which he was not naturally fitted. 
He visualized well, and had an eye for character; but at twenty- 
three he had shown by his first book, Davids Hainous Sinne, a long 
narrative poem, that he was not a gifted poet. Though he was a 
cousin of William Davenant, his genius was essentially undramatic. 

Yet, considering the situation, his selection of the medium was 
not unreasonable. At Oxford he was without a pulpit because es- 
sentially without a party. He could “reprove the raigning sins of 
the time and place” in a play: plays and religious masques were said 
to be in fashion in Oxford in the autumn of 1643;*° and, as the 
Preface says, misquoting Herbert, “A verse may finde him out, who 
shuns a Sermon? This play, again quoting the Preface, has “noth- 
ing therein, which in the least degree trespasseth on Piety, Charity, 
or Modesty, and hence would not be open to the objections Fuller 


384n Alarum to the Counties of England and Wales (London, 1660). 
*°Anon, Life, p. xxxvi. 
40Mercurius Britanicus, Oct. 26 to Nov. 2, p. 74, and Nov. 9-16, p. 89. 
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had raised against stage plays in general (Holy State, p. 185). He 
would not be going out of his calling, as he often said he would not 
do, but actually following it as effectively as he could. 

A more certain value, however, would be the “Diversion of his 
minde from the troubles of the Times” (the. reason he also gives for 
writing the prose Andronicus). Expression is found for the major 
anxieties and problems that are found in his sermons of the time and 
in Truth Maintained: his recent flight, and how it would be inter- 
preted; the distinction between the moderation he professed and 
the lukewarmness with which he was being charged; the position 
of the clergy, and the temporal ambitions of the prelates; the prob- 
lems presented by the soldiery, foreign and domestic; the spoiling 
of chapels, colleges, and libraries; and especially the current tyr- 
anny, disorder, and godlessness. These problems he presents with 
his typical pithiness, wit, and Christian charity. He says some things 
in the play that he has said before and will say again; but the verse 
provides numerous Fullerisms not so characteristically phrased else- 
where, such as the couplet (I. iv; p. 8) 


Our Talents are put out, If not put out, 
And gifts are deaded, if not dealt about, 


and the apparently marred couplet (I. vi; p. 13) 


Distance makes things seem greater than they be 
If one could touch, none would adore a Starre. 


The tragedy and the Life of Andronicus, taken together as a 
single performance, mark the end of a phase in the author’s life and 
work. After publishing the latter version in 1646 he spent some 
months in despondency and retirement at Boughton House in his 
native Northamptonshire, emerging in 1647 to publish The Cause 
and Cure of a Wounded Conscience and Good Thoughts in Worse 
Times and to resume in some measure his ministerial duties. The 
period of the Holy State was one in which conflict and disorder 
loomed ever larger in the contemporary scene, and his elaboration 
on the Andronicus theme was his response to the disintegration he 
saw about him in the Christian state as he had conceived and por- 
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trayed it. The choruses after Acts II and IV of the play give the 
most general expression to his feelings about the growing chaos, 
and the lines (p. 38) on the ancient peace-war-peace cycle are a 
summary: 

Thy long peace did plenty bring, 

From thy plenty pride did spring; 

From thy pride came woful jarrs, 

And from these came bloody warrs; 

And from warrs comes desolation, 

O begin thy circulation, 

By amendment to obtain, 

That thy peace return again. 


It would be easy to press analogies too far, and probably it would 
be a mistake to identify Andronicus with any individual; but there 
can be little doubt that Fuller’s own environment, not Constanti- 
nople, is his subject in the amplified treatments of the Andronicus 
story, or that they illustrate Fuller as a “wise and witty commen- 
tator on men and affairs:’*? Their raison d@’étre lies in their “varnish;’ 
not their historical “groundwork? Their full allegorical meanings, 
however, are beyond the scope of this article, whose purpose has 
been to show, by establishing the sequence of the two versions and 
demonstrating the nature of their involvement with each other and 
with Fuller’s other works, that the play must be attributed to him. 

He was now to carry to completion the Church History and the 
Worthies and less important works, in all of which he is often the 
direct critic of his times; but his taste for allegorical satire seems to 
have persisted, for in Ornithologie and Antheologia he apparently 
fulfilled in some measure the promise he made in the preface to the 
Life of Andronicus to write more stories.** 

As Gardiner has said, Fuller was, “of the larger-minded men who 


*1Cf. George Hakewill, An Apologie ... of the Power and Providence of God 
(Oxford, 1635), p. 332; and Richard Simpson, The School of Shakespeare (London, 
1878), II, 87-88. 

42Keynes, introd. to Bibliography of Fuller, p. 71. 


43These two attractive stories, first published anonymously in 1655 and reissued in 
1660 with Fuller’s name on the title page, are excluded from the Fuller canon by 
Bailey (p. 761f.) and the editors of the Bibliography of Fuller (Introd., p. 89). I have 
reason to believe, however, that Fuller was the author. 
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were working for liberty, the most comprehensive in his genius?’ 
and he “stood on the true line of national progress’** It was be- 
cause of his greatness, and not in spite of it, that he found himself 
doubly rejected, “wounded on both sides?’ at Oxford in the autumn 
of 1643; and perhaps some pleasure and profit may be had from 
discovering how such a man in such a situation spent his leisure, 


#4Samuel Rawson Gardiner, History of the Great Civil War (London, 1897), I, 
276, 280. 
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Defoe’s Hand in A Fournal of the Earl of 
Marr’s Proceedings (1716) 


By Joun Rosert Moore 


URING my first visit to the Huntington Library in 1940, it 
D became apparent to me that the Introduction to A Journal of 
the Earl of Marr’s Proceedings must have been written by Daniel 
Defoe. It was also apparent that the Journal itself was a forgery, 
issued in London by one of Defoe’s principal publishers and, al- 
though lacking any significant features of Defoe’s own style, con- 
forming closely to his usage in such matters as italics, spelling, and 
punctuation. 

Through a minute examination of the Stuart Papers, and espe- 
cially through a study of the original narrative as it was printed for 
the Earl of Mar in France,’ I have discovered that the Journal was 
actually a forgery—but first put together by several different hands 
for the Earl of Mar himself. 

In this paper I shall show what Mar intended to do with the pam- 
phlet when he had it printed in France, and how Defoe employed 
it for entirely different purposes when it came to his attention in 
England. Thus the tract affords an example of an important politi- 
cal writing used almost without change as propaganda for oppos- 
ing parties. Still more significantly, the tract itself can be traced, 
with dates, places, and authors’ names, from its first inception and 
through its many revisions to its wide dispersal over western Europe. 
We have here perhaps the most complete extant example of the 
development of an eighteenth-century political tract. 


1Hist. MSS Comm., Calendar of Stuart Papers, referred to hereafter as H. M. C. 
Stuart. For the pamphlet printed at Avignon for the Earl of Mar, calendared in H. M.C. 
Stuart but not reprinted there, I have used an enlarged microfilm obtained from 
Windsor Castle through the great kindness of Sir Owen Morshead, Librarian, and 
Miss Mary Mackenzie, Registrar. For other assistance I am greatly indebted to Mrs. 
Inez Williams of the Preparations Department of the Huntington Library, and to 
Miss Geneva Warner and Miss Doris Reed, in charge of the Special Collections of 
the Indiana University Libraries. 
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On February 21, 1716 (N. S.), John Erskine, Earl of Mar, landed 
on the northeast coast of France, after eluding the British men of 
war, with his unhappy master, James Stuart. The Pretender him- 
self had just abandoned his second (and last) personal effort to lead 
an invasion of the three kingdoms he claimed as his birthright. 

For Mar, too, the cards were running out. Only forty years old, 
this supple-tongued hunchback had served for nearly twenty years 
as political henchman in Scotland or in England for any party that 
would accept his services—always with an eye to his own advance- 
ment. When the new king, George I, had ignored his effusive offer 
of loyal devotion, Mar had slipped northward from London to 
head a rebellion. In September, 1715, he had raised the royal stand- 
ard on his estate of Braemar and had declared James king. 

But somehow his fortune had not been advanced, although on 
October 22 his grateful sovereign-in-exile rewarded him with the 
empty titles of Duke of Mar, Marquis Erskine, Earl of Kildrummie, 
Viscount Garioch, Lord of Alloa, Ferriton, and Forrest.” The re- 
bellion had collapsed and Mar had escaped into an exile from which 
he never returned. His debts remained greater than his estates, and 
his estates were about to be lost by forfeiture. He had alienated his 
own clansmen by coercing them to join the rebellion; he had drawn 
many nobles and gentlemen to their death by heading a rising which 
he could not lead to victory; he had burned a friendly Scottish 
village to delay his pursuers; and he had deserted his comrades in 
northern Scotland during one of the coldest of winters while he 
secretly took ship with his master for France. Even now that he 
had arrived safely on shore, and had been admitted on the same day 
to be Gentleman of the Bedchamber to James,° he was preparing to 
supplant his rival Bolingbroke in the Pretender’s service. 

If Mar could be supposed to have sold himself to the Devil, he 
had received even less than the usual reward for such a contract. In 
the words of a sarcastic contemporary, “a certain noble Lord, now 
in Exile, (whom they charge with contracting with Satan for some 


2H. M. C. Stuart, I, xciii. All dates are New Style unless otherwise stated. 
3]bid., I, 509. 
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Particular, in favour of his late Dumblane Enterprise, and which the 
Devil has, it seems, fail’d him in,) ought not, as they say he does, to 
blame the Devil, who really could do no more for him than he did’”* 

Mar was gifted with unusual ability in making explanations, but 
now he had more than usual to explain. He had plunged his master 
into an unequal struggle with the established government against 
the best advice and against all probability of success. He had led 
his followers to expect that France would send troops to aid them, 
although the Regent was bound by treaty and interest alike to the 
English government, so that any assistance he gave had to be kept 
secret.® He had promised that the Duke of Berwick would volun- 
teer his expert military services, although Berwick had become a 
French citizen, and had explained his inability and his unwillingness 
to leave France without the permission of the French Court—which 
had been refused.® He had demanded money and arms from James’s 
Secretary of State, Lord Bolingbroke, who had not favored the in- 
vasion and who had very slight resources to draw upon." He had 
undertaken with almost no military experience to lead an army, his 
campaign had failed, and he had left his followers in their greatest 
danger. 

Writing under the assumed character of a “Rebel;’ Defoe has 
given us the most vivid account of how Mar’s army in Scotland 
received the news of his departure for France: “it is impossible to 
express the Rage of the Soldiers, and especially of some of the No- 
blemen and general Officers, how they exclaim’d against the Earl 
of Mar in particular, how they cry’d out they were betray’d from 
the beginning; brought into a Snare, and abandon’d in the Basest 
and most Cowardly manner imaginable’’* According to another 
acute contemporary observer, “it was much admired that the Pre- 
tender did not leave L4 Mar in Scotland to take his fortune with 
the rest of his Friends whom he had spirited up to their ruine and 
to the manefest hazard of their Master, for since his Army at Shiriff 


‘Daniel Defoe, A System of Magick (London, 1727), p. 87. 

5H. M. C. Stuart, I, 493. 

8[bid., I, 500. 

“Ibid., I, 493; II, 2. 

SDefoe, A True Account of the Proceedings at Perth (London, 1716), p.74 
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Moor cou’d make nothing of it, tho 10000 against 3000, there was 
nothing to be expected for the poor unfortunate prince, yet Mar 
and his party brought him to Scotland when his affaires were in a 
most desperat condition.” 

In the “Letter of Adieu to the Scotch” which he left behind him 
on the night of his departure, James had vainly attempted to fore- 
stall such recrimination by assuring his followers: “It was nothi 
less than a positive command could prevaill on the Duke of Marr 
to accompany me in this occasion, but tho’ his desires to remain 
and share with you in all your misfortunes were most vehement and 
worthy of that character he has deservedly got among you, yet I 
could not harken to his repeated instances, his probity and expe- 
rience making his presence absolutly necessarie to me:’*° 

Mar’s correspondence in February, March, and April, 1716, shows 
how actively he sought to overcome the bad impression he had made, 
To Colonel Hay he expressed earnest regret that Hay had been nec- 
essarily left in Scotland; to Lieutenant General Gordon and to 
Captain Straton he wrote passionate letters blaming all miscarriages 
on Bolingbroke;* to Bolingbroke, who was said to be busy with a 
justification of himself, he sent a warning that even for his own 
sake he had better let it alone.** Some other followers of James 
feared that Bolingbroke would make his peace with England by 
betraying all their secrets;* Mar sought only to defend himself 
against his former comrades and to destroy Bolingbroke’s credit 
among the Jacobites. 

But Mar, however cautious he might have proved at times dur- 
ing his military campaign, was too daring a politician to wait for 
an attack from his adversaries. Less than a month after his arrival 


®Memoirs of the Life of Sir John Penicuik ed. John M. Gay, Publications of the 
Scottish Historical Society, XIII (Edinburgh, 1892), marginal note on pp. 93-94. 

10H, M. C. Stuart, I, 506. Mar reaffirmed this in a letter to Captain H. Straton im- 
mediatelyafter his own arrival in France on February 21, 1716 (ibid., I, 508-509) and 
again on March 11 (ibid., Il, 13). 

11]bid., II, 85. For Hay’s protest to Mar against having been abandoned in Scotland, 
see ibid., II, 56. 

121bid., II, 3-4. 

18]bid., II, 77. 

14]bid., II, 40, 42, 91, etc. 
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in France he had begun the preparation of a narrative to set him- 
self right before the world. This was to be issued as a pamphlet 
which would attempt to glorify his leadership, defend the burning 
of Auchterarder as a military necessity ameliorated by the money 
he had left behind to compensate the inhabitants, placate the lead- 
ers of the army he had abandoned in Scotland, justify his secret de- 
parture with James, and praise James so highly as to leave a chance 
for still another attempt at an invasion of Great Britain. Most of all, 
the pamphlet was intended to undermine Bolingbroke by blaming 
him for the failure to provide arms and money and to secure the 
cooperation of the Regent and the Duke of Berwick. Such a tract 
may seem beyond all possibility, even in that great age of pam- 
phleteering—but it was actually undertaken. 

It would seem that the first draft was sketched out by Mar— 
partly because Innes later referred to Mar’s “own original” as dis- 
tinct from “Leslie’s paper;’ partly because Leslie’s narrative was 
professedly based on “Lord Mar’s journal,’ most of all because many 
ideas and phrases in Leslie’s manuscript had already appeared in 
Mar’s personal correspondence. But Mar was no ready penman, 
and for working up the pamphlet he employed the services of Dr. 
Charles Leslie’s son Robert, who was also engaged about the same 
time in drawing up James’s draft declaration of guarantees for the 
Church of England and for the freedom of Parliament.’* Leslie had 
something of his father’s facility as a political writer, but he was 
so easily involved in personal controversy that Mar soon parted 
with him. By April 21 Leslie was preparing “to go to some place of 
retreat” where he would have “leisure and opportunities of read- 
ing’** By December 24 Mar was referring to him as “Socrates (as 
he’s called here) . .. who, modestly speaking, is not far from being 
ripe for B[edla]m:”” 

Leslie’s manuscript of six and a half pages** was endorsed by Mar: 
“An account of the King’s leaving Scotland, wrote by Mr. Leslie, 
junior, at Paris, March, 1716, from Lord Mar’s journal.’ It is not 


15]bid., II, 24-28. 
16]bid., II, 102-103. 
1Ibid., III, 350. 
18]bid., IV, 23-26. 
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without merit, although the tone is too defensive and the Jacobite 
outlook is painted too black for effective propaganda. Several of 
the passages were repeated with little change in the final version of 
the tract. But the basic contradiction which marred the later ver- 
sions of the narrative has already made its appearance: Leslie writes 
as one of the loyal officers, left behind in Scotland, uncertain of his 
own future but delighted to hear of the safe arrival of James and 
Mar in France; yet he professes to base his narrative on Mar’s own 
journal, he seems to know the motives which animated James at the 
time of his departure from Scotland, and his manuscript has the 
personal endorsement of Mar (who was then in Paris and soon 
afterwards in Avignon). 

But Mar was not satisfied with the literary performance of young 
Leslie, or even with his own unaided judgment. He wanted the 
assistance (perhaps even more the approval) of the highest authori- 
ties in Jacobite circles. The manuscript was soon in the hands of 
the Queen Dowager, who had apparently been almost the first to 
advise Mar to attempt such a justification of James and himself. On 
March 30 Lewis Innes, Lord Almoner at the Chevalier’s court and 
the confidential agent who probably compiled the famous life of 
James II, wrote from Paris to James at Avignon: 


By last night’s post I received Martel’s [Mar’s] packet with the enclosed 
papers, which I have not yet had time to consider thoroughly, they be- 
ing now in the hands of Andrew [Queen Mary] who desires to be kind- 
ly remembered to Martel, and returns him hearty thanks for his defer- 
ence to his advice in taking so much pains as he has done in that matter, 
Andrew is still of opinion that the publishing something of that kind is 
absolutely necessary for justifying both Patrick [James] and Martel 
himself, and that it is wanted both amongst friends and enemies, but 
much more amongst the first, who, we hear, are very severe upon Martel 
for advising Patrick, as they say, to leave them.’® 


Four days later Mar, who was with James at Avignon and had 
not yet received Innes’ letter, wrote to inquire whether the precious 
manuscript had arrived at Paris. Mar confirms Innes’ suggestion that 
Queen Mary had previously urged the writing of such a tract, and 


19]bid., II, 46-47. 
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he implies something of what he suffers from the abuse poured on 
him by his deserted army in Scotland: 


I wrote to you three days after I left Paris. I long to know if it came safe 
to your hands, and what you have made of what was enclosed in it. I am 
the more anxious about this that the Queen (as his ne 5 tells me) 
thinks it still necessary that something should be published about our 
coming from Scotland, and I confess, since our friends there have es- 
caped this long, it seems the more necessary. By one Mr. Nairne has from 
Hary [sic] Straton I find the clans, and particularly Glengarry, are a 
little out of humour with me, he does not tell the reason; but I am sure it 
can only be upon the account of my not telling them of the King’s going 
off. His Majesty is my witness that it was my opinion he should tell their 
heads, who were then at Montrose, of it, and I advised him to do so; but 
General Gordon was absolutely against it, so it was not to be done. I had 
thoughts of this when I wrote the paper I sent you, but since the telling 
of it might do Gordon hurt with them, I resolved, rather than do that, to 
bear their blame for some time, so I did not take notice of it in the paper, 
nor is it fit to do it so long as they are together with Gordon.”° 


By April 6 Mar was able to inform Sir Patrick Lawless in Madrid 
that he had succeeded Bolingbroke as James’s Secretary of State;”* 
but the problem of justifying his conduct to Jacobites outside 
James’s immediate circle remained unsolved. On April 8 Ezekiel 
Hamilton was writing to Mar from Paris to convey the Bishop of 
Rochester’s hint regarding a declaration explaining the late attempt 
in Scotland and the necessity the King was under to leave as he 
had done.” In other words, Bishop Atterbury was suggesting some- 
thing like Mar’s pamphlet. 

On April 13 Innes wrote to Mar from “St. Germains,’ submitting 
a manuscript in which he had recast the tract in very much its pres- 
ent form. This manuscript (calendared among the Stuart Papers 
but not printed there) has been corrected in Mar’s own hand. For 
example, Innes’ “Project of a letter to be printed with the Rela- 
tion From my Lord Duke of Mar to . . ?’ concludes as follows: “I 
thought I could not oblige you more than in sending you a coppy 
of it, which, if you think fitt, you may impart to our friends in your 


2°lbid., II, 56-57. 
21Ibid., II, 64. 
*2Ibid., II, 73-74. 
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parts, &c:’ Mar has scored much of this out and interlined his cor- 
rections to give the reading: “I thought you wou’d be glade to see 
it which makes me send it you, and, if you think fitt, you may show 
it to our friends where you are’’ 

The manuscript bears the following endorsement: “Mr Innes 
drawght of a letter for L4 Mar to write Aprile 1716” and it has an 
entirely new title: “A letter from one in the King’s armie after they 
had marcht northward from Aberdin to his friend at London. ffeb, 
1715/16.** Except for the later claim that the writer was an officer, 
this is the title finally adopted by Mar; and the pamphlet has al- 
ready been antedated by two months. The manuscript itself, even 
before receiving Mar’s corrections, shows such a recasting and re- 
arrangement that at first glance it is almost unrecognizable as hav- 
ing grown out of Leslie’s briefer narrative. Innes’ accompanying 
letter apologized for such a drastic revision: 


I now find by experience the truth of what Martel [Mar] wrote to me, 
that it is easier to spoil a paper than to amend it, and now by attempting 
in pursuance of his orders to do the last in reference to the paper he sent 
me, I wish I may not have done the first. To avoid that as far as I was 
capable, I have exactly followed the sense everywhere, and as near as I 
could the very words of the original. There was indeed a necessity of 
making some alterations in the order of ranging the materials, and at the 
latter end he will find some addition. But I believe Martel will not disap- 
prove of that, it being necessary for Patrick’s [James’s] justification, 
which is the main intent of the whole. Andrew [Queen Mary] thinks it 
now wants only to be in some manner authorized, for, if it have no name, 
it will be considered as a mere pamphlet, and be of no weight. To obviate 
this difficulty, it is proposed that Martel would, at least indirectly and by 
the by, let his name be prefixed to it, in writing such a letter as is here- 
with sent, by way of sending this relation to a friend, and this will give 
it credit with the public. I have sent the whole that Martel may dispose 
of it as he shall think fit; I send also his own original and Leslie’s paper 
with the few observations I made in haste at first... . 

I am not surprised to hear that Martel is censured by some people. One 
in the station he was in, having such a people and so many of them to 
manage, were he an angel from heaven, could not escape bad tongues, 
especially from people in such a miserable situation as they are now. But 
I believe most of that clamour comes from those who are themselves no- 


23§0 it appears in enlarged microfilm from Windsor Castle. 
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toriously in that fault, I mean the two Marquesses [Huntly and Sea- 
forth] and their associates. Meantime I cannot but say that pew acted 
like himself in suffering him self to be blamed rather than name General 
Gordon, who, if he were known to have advised Patrick not to give no- 
tice of his resolution, would certainly lose his credit with these people, 
which might be of great prejudice to the service.” 


Four days later Mar was apologizing to one of his former critics, 
Captain Straton, because he was unable to send the narrative as he 
had expected to do: “I thought to have had the paper I mentioned 
in my last ready to send you ere now, but Mr. Jackson [Innes], to 
whom I sent it, has not yet returned it or finished it. I am afraid he 
may make it too elaborate, so less natural, besides losing time by his 
keeping it so long, but I expect it soon and then you shall have it:”** 

On April 19th Mar received the packet from Innes, and next day 
he replied to direct Innes about getting it printed at Paris and dis- 
tributed in several countries: 


I desired Mr. Nairne last night to tell you of my having received yours 
of the 13th. I have read over your paper more than once, and with 
some few alterations I very much approve of the alterations and trans- 
positions you have made in it. It is now copying over fair, and, I hope, 
shall be ready to send you by tomorrow’s post. I very willingly shall 
write the letter, which you call to authorize it, and the sooner all be 
printed, dispersed amongst the King’s subjects in France, and sent into 
both parts of Britain the better, and I shall be glad of some copies of it 
here. I know I need not recommend to you the sending of some (as 
soon as it is printed) to Abraham [Menzies] at London and Scougal 
(Straton] at Edinburgh, but I must beg you may do me the favour to 
send one at least in a cover to my wife at London, marked on the out- 
side of the cover Lady M. and enclosed in another to Lieutenant Alex- 
ander Rait at London which Mr. Gordon at Paris will get conveyed 
under a cover of his. I told Mr. Lawless at Madrid that I would send 
him one or two of them, and, to save time, I wish you may do it from 
where you are. 

I have by this night’s post wrote to the Duke of Berwick by the 
King’s order . . . I have mentioned to him this paper which is to be 
published, so, when it is printed, I desire you will be at the trouble to 
give him one of them. 

In our opinion here it was not amiss that it should be turned into 


24H, M. C. Stuart, II, 80-81. 
25]bid., II, 96. 
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French and also published, but it is not, I fear, an easy matter to do 
that well and it is better to let alone than not be well done. We fancy 
Mr. Hooke is as capable of doing it as well as any body, so perhaps | 
may write to him about it, and if I do, I will send my letter for him 
open to you, that you may put a printed copy in it, and cause deliver 
it. Pray let a copy of it be given to William Gordon from me to himself 
and another for Mr. Robert Lesley, and, if they be given to him by any 
hands so that he does not know to whom the body who gives them 
belongs, so much the better. 

I will long for an answer from his Grace of Berwick, and, if this 
paper do not open his eyes as to some people, he has no mind to see 
and be undeceived. I shall be very glad if he let Mark [Marlborough] 
know what I have wrote, though I much doubt of his—Mark’s—acting 
an honester part than he has hitherto done. I wish I may be deceived in 
this, but we hear he is breaking in his health a pace, so, if he has a mind 
to blot out former offences, he has need to make haste. 

Since my writing of what’s above the King himself has read over 
your paper and struck out a good deal of what was said personally 
about himself, thinking it makes the paper too like a thing wrote 
designedly for a justification, which ought to be avoided.”* 


On April 22 Clanranald was writing to Mar from the Hebrides 
to blame Bolingbroke for his neglect and to praise Mar’s diligence 
as his successor, but he went on to recall the “first transports of 
discontent” in the Jacobite army when it learned of the King’s 
departure.*’ On the same day Mar wrote to Innes: “Enclosed is 
the paper wrote out fair as the King approves it, and my letter 
concerning it, all which you will take care to have printed and 
dispersed where it is fit as soon as possible. There is also my letter 
to Mr. Hooke .. . Pray let a copy of the printed paper be sent to 
Mr. Arbuthnot at Rouen?’** 

Next day Innes wrote to Mar that the British ambassador, Lord 
Stairs, had such influence at Paris that the pamphlet would have 
to be printed at Avignon.*® On April 28 Mar informed Robert 
Leslie that “if the press at Paris had been free” he “had seen some- 


26Tbid., II, 99-100. Mar’s letter to Berwick (ibid., II, 101) explains briefly why a jus- 
tification of the King had been written. 


27]bid., II, 108-109. 
28Tbid., IT, 106. 
29]bid., II, 115. 
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thing in print and ere now,’ but he promised that Leslie would 
“soon see that the press is more at liberty elsewhere:’*° Apparently 
a final attempt was made at Paris, for on May 4, after all his efforts 
to find a printer, Innes returned the pamphlet to be struck off at 
Avignon. Innes had showed the tract to Dr. Patrick Abercromby, 
lately arrived from Scotland, who had made some additions to 
answer the objections which would be raised there. Innes urged 
Mar “to order the paper to be printed in a small clear letter, and 
good paper, that it may be more easily sent by the post:’** On May 
g the superior-minded young Leslie was assuring Mar that he could 
have succeeded with the Paris printers where Innes had failed. 
All the while Mar’s correspondents were telling him of the resent- 
ment which the Lord Marischal, Lord Tullibardine, and others of 
the Scottish leaders bore (or had borne) him. In the opinion of 
Innes, this disunion was so great as to imperil the whole service. 

On May 15 Mar was able to send Theophilus Oglethorpe a copy 
of the tract now being printed at Avignon, and to promise him a 
copy of the French translation then being prepared.** On the same 
day Innes informed Mar that he was sending out copies as fast as 
he received them, but he was afraid the bulk of the pamphlet might 
bring each packet into suspicion.** 

The thirteen-page Avignon tract seems to have survived only in 
the copy in the Round Tower of Windsor Castle. This lacks a title 
page, and it concludes with the supposed endorsement of Mar 
followed by an explanation from his imaginary correspondent: 
“The Duke of Mar having sent me the above Narration, I thought 
I could not oblige honest-People more, than by causeing it and 
his letter to me with it, to be Printed?’ As the editor of the Stuart 
Papers pointed out, this copy is “apparently a proof of it:’** Seven- 
teen slight corrections are called for, twelve of them indicated by 
short horizontal strokes in the margin, five by a single marginal 


s0[bid., II, 128. 
31]bid., II, 134-35. 

32]bid., II, 142. 

33]bid., II, 142-43, 150, 169. 
34]bid., II, 156. 
35]bid., II, 153. 
3é]bid., II, 132. 
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word (usually with a caret) for each. Most of these corrections 
are so obvious that any good printer might have made them on his 
own initiative, but two are not carried out in subsequent editions 
of the tract. “Seaford” was changed to “Seafort” but later became 
“Seaforth”; and the most important of the corrections—from “acci- 
dents of discoveries” to “accidents and discoveries”—was not fol- 
lowed in later editions, all of which preserve the original reading. 
Some peculiarities of the text, such as the regular use of the amper- 
sand and the spelling “Edinbrugh” for “Edinburgh;’ are traceable 
to Innes’ manuscript; but the invatiable use of “vv” indicates that 
the printer’s font lacked the letter “w?’ 

The editor of the Stuart Papers, although his work has been of 
great help in clearing up many problems, made two misstatements 
regarding this tract. Misled by the date of Mar’s endorsement, he 
wrote that it was published in April; whereas the relevant cor- 
respondence proves that Innes, unable to find a printer in Paris, 
returned the manuscript on May 4, and that Mar had it printed at 
Avignon sometime between May 4 and May 15. Again, the editor 
has stated that “‘it is printed in full in Tindal’s History of England, 
Vol. II, pp. 467-474:’*" As I shall show later, the text used by Tindal 
was not that of the Avignon pamphlet, but was derived from the 
appendix to Patten’s History of the Rebellion, which had been 
copied from the text given in the tract which Defoe issued as 
A Journal of the Earl of Marr’s Proceedings. 

On May 20 Innes wrote that he had received another bundle of 
tracts from Mr. Butler, and that he would distribute them as fast 
as he could, for he found people generally well pleased with them 
and desirous of copies.** On May 20 Mar was writing to Menzies, 
expressing the hope that he had received “the printed paper” and 
concluding with a hint for a reissue in London: “It was not cor- 
rectly printed, which I suppose you would help?** By May 26 
Mar was writing to Southcott, elaborating the charge that Boling- 
broke could have sent supplies without the assistance of the French 
Court, and giving further news of the pamphlet: “The printed 

37[bid., II, xiv. See also ibid., IT, 132. 
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39]bid., II, 174. 
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account is doing into French, and it will not be amiss that, when 
you come to Vienna, you get it likewise put into German. By this 
time, I believe, it is put into Dutch in Holland’? On May 28 Sir 
Hugh Paterson wrote from Leyden that he had received “the paper” 
and that he would endeavor to get it reprinted." 

Colonel Hooke had been engaged to translate the letter into 
French, and on June 9 Mar gave him a flattering account of the 
reception of his work: 


I have had three of yours within these few days with the translation of 
the paper recommended to you. I am a bad judge myself of any 
language, particularly of the French, but I showed it to the King, who, 
with altering a few things, is mighty well pleased with it, and has 
ordered me in a particular manner to return you his thanks for the 
pains and trouble you have taken about it, and his expectations are 
fully answered in thinking you was the man most capable of doing it 
as it ought to be. It is now a printing, and when done I shall be sure 
to send you one of the copies, and some more by the first occasion I 
find to carry them.‘ 


On June 20 Mar was writing to Harry Maule in Holland that 
the French translation was being printed. He would send a copy 


of this to Paterson, who (he supposed) had shown Maule the 
English version, which he wished could be reprinted in Holland 
—and translated there, too.** On June 22 Lawless at Madrid was 
promising to get it translated into Spanish and dispersed “amongst 
the chiefs of the nobility and clergy:’** On June 27 Hooke received 
from Innes the first printed copy of the translation as it came from 
Mar at Avignon, and on June 30 Innes wrote that more copies were 
very much wanted at Paris.** On July 2 Captain Straton wrote to 
Innes that “the paper” was being widely circulated and that it 
was being well received.** On August 17 Lawless wrote to Mar 


40Tbid., II, 185. 
‘1]bid., II, 192. 
42]bid., II, 214. 
‘SIbid., II, 217. 
44Tbid., II, 229. 
Ibid., II, 237, 242. 
‘sTbid., II, 249. 
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from Madrid: “I have got the former printed letter, which you 
sent me, translated into Spanish, and dispersed it all over the coun- 
try:’*" In a not altogether unwarranted burst of confidence Mar 
had written on July 19 to congratulate Straton on his success in 
distributing it from Edinburgh: “I hope it has had the effect in 
your parts was intended by it as it has had elsewhere, being now 
in all the languages almost of Europe:’** 

But Mar’s self-gratulations were premature. The defense of 
James and Mar which had been urged by the Queen Dowager (and 
later suggested by Bishop Atterbury), sketched again by Mar and 
by the Chevalier himself and altered slightly by Dr. Abercromby, 
had fallen into the hands of the most expert of all propagandists 
who served the Hanoverian dynasty. Soon Defoe had copied the 
tract, making scores of minor alterations to reduce Mar from a 
Duke to an Earl and James from His Majesty to the Chevalier. In 
one place he altered My Lord Argyle to the Duke of Argyle, and 
throughout he substituted his own italics, spelling, punctuation, 
and much of his own paragraphing. To this new tract, revised to 
suit the taste of a loyal subject of George I, he added a powerful 
introduction of fourteen pages (iil-xvi), in which he diverted the 
attack from Bolingbroke to the entire Jacobite leadership, whose 
management he represented as so futile that only a fool could 
continue to support the cause. 

So devastating was this new approach that Mar’s original tract 
seems to have disappeared from Europe, aside from the proof sheets 
preserved in Windsor Castle. Defoe’s version of the text went 
through at least eight different printings which I have seen: A Jou- 
nal of the Earl of Marr’s Proceedings, two editions; Patten’s History 
of the Late Rebellion or its second part, the History of the Rebel- 
lion in Scotland, four editions in England and one in Ireland; and 
Tindal’s History of England. After 1717 it went into a temporary 
eclipse; but when the Jacobite rising of 1745 called forth two new 
editions of Patten’s History in the same year, it was reprinted both 
times with the work to which it had become firmly attached. 


47Jbid., II, 350. 
48[bid., II, 291-92. 
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II 


Perhaps the first hint of Defoe’s intervention appears in a letter 
from Innes to Mar on July 7, when he mentions a London edition 
of the tract which he seems not to have expected or understood: 
“The enclosed prints came in two plain covers from Abram [Men- 
zies, in London] who certainly received the printed letter, and 
it appears by one of these prints that it is reprinted there, though 
he sends but the latter part of it:’*° 

According to Defoe’s Introduction (p. xv), “It seems this Piece 
has been printed in France, and dispers’d also in Italy, Holland, Scot- 
land, and England’ Hence July 7 might seem too early a date for 
his own reprint to be appearing in London. However, he refers 
here to the original Avignon printing of the English text which was 
in press before May 15; furthermore—as chief writer for a govern- 
ment which had the best secret service of the day—he could have 
known all about the translations even before they were published. 

The first edition of Defoe’s version of the pamphlet, which must 
have appeared in the summer of 1716, was issued in London with- 
out date: “A Journal of the Earl of Marr’s Proceedings, From His 
First Arrival in Scotland, To his Embarkation for France. Printed 
in France by Order of the Earl of Marr. Reprinted in London, and 
sold by J. Baker in Pater-Noster-Row:’ The British Museum Cata- 
logue dates this 1715, and mentions a second edition with the 
questioned date 1716. The first date is quite impossible; Mar did 
not arrive in France until February 21, 1716, and his pamphlet was 
being printed for the first time on May 15. 

The Introduction shows Defoe’s confidence that he acted with 
full approval of the Government. On several previous occasions 
(as in 1688, 1702, and 1713) he had risked life or liberty by pub- 
lishing tracts which gave an opportunity for hostile misrepresenta- 
tion of his motives. Here he voiced his assurance in the opening 
paragraph: 

The publishing of this Journal of the Rebellion seems rather to call for 
an Introduction, than Apology: For tho’ it is true, that it is the Work 


of the Enemy; yet I am far from being of the Opinion that it is for their 
Service, unless it must be said, that it is to their Advantage to have it 


‘Tbid., II, 260. 
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known, that they entred upon such an Undertaking in the most rash, 
unconcerted Manner, and have drawn their Friends into Destruction 
upon the absurdest Foundation, and with the most aggravated Folly, 
and perhaps Knavery too, that ever was practis’d upon the lib: 
Occasion.*° 


Defoe made no distinction between the rival claims of Mar and 
Bolingbroke. The plans of the Pretender could not have been 
spoiled by the tardiness of his Secretary of State, because they were 
hopeless from the outset: 


This Journal is a Testimony to the World, that they begun a Rebellion 
without any Measures taken, or Friends engaged, for Support; nay, 
against positive Assurances that it was not to be expected... . it was 
an Attempt, not without Probability only, but even without Possibility 
of Success; and therefore can be called neither more or less than an 
Undertaking of Madmen and Fools: Unless I shall break in upon Char- 
ity, and suggest, that it was a hellish Plot, to draw in two or three 
thousand Gentlemen of Quality and Estates, on Purpose that they might 
be ruin’d and undone.* 


The respect which George I commanded in Europe came in for 
praise: 
This Journal also is a Testimony of the ees Figure the British 


Throne now makes in the World, while fill’d with a Prince, not more 
valued by his Allies, than feared by his Enemies; insomuch, that the 
remotest Princes in Europe durst not own their Attachment to the 
Interest of his Enemy, or appear to support him.” 


Defoe was inclined to blame Mar alone for the outbreak of the 
disastrous rebellion: “For ought we see to the contrary, it may be 
true that the Earl of Marr was the single Original of this whole 
Rebellion; and that the Pretender neither sent him, nor knew of 
his going, till some Time after?** He pointed out that the rebels had 
depended on two things which had failed them: aid from the Pre- 


504 Journal of the Earl of Marr’s Proceedings (London, [1716]), p. iii. All cita- 
tions are from the copy of the first edition in the Huntington Library. The copy of 
the second edition (also undated) in the Indiana University Libraries differs very 
slightly, but the type has certainly been reset for the second edition. 

51[bid., pp. iv-v. 

52]bid., p. vi. 

53Ibid., p. viii. 
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tender and a disposition to revolt at home.** He went on to say: 
“They seem to discover also some Truths in this Paper, which some 
People may have pretended to doubt hitherto; and for this Reason, 
it is hoped this Publication will be very acceptable to the Govern- 
ment, and to all Friends of the Government?”™ 

Defoe argued that the tract justified the imprisonment of sus- 
pected rebels, proved the intended use of foreign troops against 
the nation, and showed that France had kept its neutrality (although 
perhaps from prudence rather than good will). The nation’s victory 
was due most of all to the British monarch: 


It seems this Piece has been printed in France, and dispers’d also in Italy, 
Holland, Scotland, and England; where, I doubt not, it shall do their 
Cause more Harm than they can expect it shall do Good Abroad; for 
it shall prove from their own Mouths the Pretender’s Circumstances, on 
one hand, to be desperate, to the Satisfaction of good People, and that 
he has not such Friends and Supporters Abroad as has been reported, 
and as indeed we have all believed; that the most potent Princes have 
openly abandon’d him, and courted Alliances with his Majesty, tho’ 
their Religion and Interest seems to look another Way.** 


But although Mar’s pamphlet showed the folly of the Jacobite lead- 
ers, Defoe renewed his warning that the nation should not relapse 


into false security: 


it may serve to let us see, that the desperate Set of Men, who have 
espoused this Interest, resolve still, if any Opportunity presents, nay, 
tho’ it may be as chimerical and inconsistent as the last, to give us all 
the Disturbance they are able, and will never fail to stir > the People 
of this Nation to Rebellion and Blood, whatever Hazards they run, and 
however certain they are to miscarry,; which, tho’ we have no Cause 
to be terrified at, yet may serve to keep the Nation awake, and pre- 
pared, and always in such a Posture, as that our Enemies may be made 
to find the Folly of their Attempts in the Punishment: And these are 
the true and sincere Reasons why this Tract is made publick.* 


Defoe’s pamphlet went into a second edition, apparently in the 
same year. In the next year (1717) appeared the first edition of 


‘Ibid., pp. ix-x. 
sTbid., p. xii. 
‘sIbid., p. xv. 
StIbid., p. xvi. 
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The History of the Late Rebellion by the Reverend Robert Patten, 
supplemented by The History of the Rebellion in Scotland and by 
Defoe’s version of Mar’s Journal—but naturally without the Intro- 
duction which Defoe had written to introduce that tract to the 
English public. Patten’s volume was issued by J. Baker (who had 
brought out Defoe’s edition of Mar’s Journal) together with T, 
Warner, another of Defoe’s principal publishers. Patten was glad 
to refer to the Journal to bolster up his own statements: “And for 
better Information, please to read the Journal written by the Earl 
of Mar at Paris, and there you will find such Reasons as he gives 
for his Master’s Retreat, and its hoped it will be the last with him?”* 

Patten’s History was reprinted in Dublin as A Compleat History 
of the Late Rebellion .. . To which is Added, An Appendix, Con- 
taining several Material Transactions, omitted in the London Copy. 
The reprint is dated 1716, whereas the first London edition bears 
the date 1717. This only means that the Dublin reprint was issued 
before March 25, 1717 (O. S.), and that the London edition 
(according to the frequent practice of London publishers) could 
have been postdated from the late summer or autumn of 1716. In 
any case, the 1717 of the London edition represents an earlier date 
than the 1716 of the Dublin reprint. 

Among the new material of the Dublin reprint is the followi 
citation: “From MAR’s JOURNAL printed at Paris. That it was 
resolved a Month before the Pretender landed, to leave Perth upon 
the Enemy’s Approach. And that when the Pretender left Perth, 
they had not 300 Weight of Powder?’ 

In Nicholas Tindal’s continuation of Rapin de Thoyras’ History 
of England the entire tract (again without Defoe’s Introduction) 
is reprinted as one of the longest footnotes in existence.®° Tindall 
modernized the spelling and punctuation according to his own 
usage. But a comparison of all nine of the printed texts which I 


58T he History of the Late Rebellion (London, 1717), pp. 230-231. A footnote refers 
to the complete text of the Journal reprinted at the end of Patten’s History: “Vide 
Appendix, p. 241,@c? 

59P, 123, at the end of the Appendix. 

60The History of England, by Mr. Rapin de Thoyras, Continued from the Revolu- 
tion to the Accession of King George Il. By N. Tindal, Vol. II, Part II (London, 
1747), Pp- 467-74. 
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have seen makes it absolutely clear that Defoe followed his own 
slightly revised copy of the Avignon pamphlet, that Patten followed 
Defoe, and that Tindall followed one of the 1745 editions of Patten. 
[ have seen the third and fourth editions which appeared in that 
year, but I do not have a copy of the fourth edition at hand for 
collation. It followed quickly after the third edition, and my 
impression is that it is substantially identical in its text. 

The line of descent through these pamphlets could be illustrated 
by scores of examples, but I shall take space for only two. The 
Avignon pamphlet compared the two attempts which James made 
to cross France, in the second of which he was “expos’d to greater 
danger than in the first” (p. 12). Defoe apparently misread “first” 
for “firth; and mistook this for a reference to the attempt of James 
to land in the Firth of Forth in 1708; and so his reading became 
“expos’d to greater Danger than in the Forth” (p. 30). This mis- 
conception was repeated by Patten (rst ed., p. 268; 2d ed., p. 123; 
3d ed., p. 217) and by Tindal (p. 473). Again, the Avignon text 
referred to the Hanoverians as “Foreigners” (p. 7). Defoe softened 
this allusion by the abbreviation “F---” (p. 17). In this he was 
followed by Patten (1st ed., p. 255; 2d ed., p. 112). But a printer 
setting type for the third edition (p. 209), misreading the letter and 


missing the allusion altogether, changed the significant “F---” to 
“E---- a pointless reference to England, a blunder which was 


repeated by Tindall (p. 471). 


Ill 


I have remarked that Defoe’s version of the Journal drove Mar’s 
completely out of the field after the summer of 1716. Mar was 
defeated in the publishing houses as completely as he had been on 
the field of battle. He continued to offer his services to whatever 
party would use them, until he was so far out of esteem that the 
British Government did not consider him worth a pension. His 
final downfall was completed about 1725, when Bishop Atterbury 
repeated Defoe’s feat by publishing Mar’s Memorial from manu- 
script as evidence against him: “This skilful move had precisely 
the effect the wily prelate imagined it would have. It raised a storm 
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of indignation in England against Mar, who immediately became 
odious to the English Jacobites, and in a short time occasioned his 
dismissal from office’’™ 

Defoe had much to say of Mar, of whom he continued to assert 
that he had spoiled all the measures of the Jacobites at home® and 
that he had ruined their cause by leading them to take up arms,” 
Perhaps the most amusing of all his attacks on Mar is his pretended 
letter from the supposedly victorious General Forster (imprisoned 
in Newgate) to the Earl of Mar in Scotland, which closes with a 
postscript offering to republish one of Mar’s declarations (as Defoe 
himself did later) as a satire on the Jacobite cause: 


The publishing of this Account of our Victory by Mr. Freebairn, the 
King’s Printer at Perth, will I doubt not, be as satisfactory to our Friends 
there, as his publishing of yours, was to Friends here, since they are 
equally true, and I will take Care to have it re-publish’d with Advantage, 
by Friend Keimer and D. F. [De Foe] his Amanuensis, in the London- 
Post.®* 


There is no evidence that Mar ever met Defoe, but he could not 
have ignored him or easily forgotten him. He might have written 
of one of Defoe’s later pamphlets, as he did in 1706 of his Fourth 
Essay At Removing National Prejudices when Mar and Defoe 


were working in favor of the Act of Union: “I have sent you 
Defoe’s . . . essay. He is still here. I am not acquainted with him, 
but he really takes a great deall of pains in this affair?’ 


617 he Earl of Mar’s Legacies, ed. The Hon. Stuart Erskine, Publications of the 
Scottish Historical Society, XX VI (Edinburgh, 1896), p. 154. 

62Defoe, Secret Memoirs of a Treasonable Conference at S--— House, 2nd ed. 
(London, 1717), p. 46. 

63]bid., p. 49. See also A Trumpet Blown in the North [London, 1716], passim; The 
Anatomy of Exchange-Alley (London, 1719), pp. 6-7, 12; and especially an account 
of Mar’s rebellion in The Annals of King George, Year the Second (London, 1717), 
of which I have recently established Defoe’s authorship, although the five other vol- 
umes in the series were by Boyer and others. 

64T he Political State of Great Britain, X, 551. 

65Hist. MSS Comm., Mar and Kellie MSS, I, 322. 





Bishop Berkeley and the Progress of Arts and 


Learning : Notes on a Literary Convention 


By Rexmonp C, CocHRANE 


¥ HE IDEA Of the heliotropic or westward progress of civilization 
and the arts and sciences is a commonplace in literature, rec- 
ognized by many literary historians including Richard Foster Jones, 
Tucker Brooke, René Wellek, and Ernest Lee Tuveson, and is con- 
sidered of sufficient importance in the history of thought to merit 
refutation in ‘Toynbee’s Study of History.’ 

The genesis of the commonplace may be in the speculations of 
antiquity on mythic realms to the west. The first appearance of the 
convention in its simplest mode is in medieval literature. Its culmi- 
nation in English literature appears in the progress pieces of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, when it becomes an explicit 
or implicit element in so many of those pseudo-historical poems 
which traced the course of learning, or liberty, or poetry, or genius, 
or religion, or man himself through the ages and brought the subject 
at last safely and triumphantly to England’s shores.’ The idea is, of 
course, immortalized in George Berkeley’s line, “Westward the 
Course of Empire takes its Way,’ from his Verses on the Prospect 
of Planting Arts and Learning in America, which he wrote in 1726 
but did not publish until 1752.° 

Though frequently acknowledged a literary convention, the idea 


‘Jones, “The Background of ‘The Battle of the Books;” The Seventeenth Century 
(Stanford, Calif., 1951), p. 23; Brooke, A Literary History of England (New York, 
1948), p. 622; Wellek, The Rise of English Literary History (Chapel Hill, N.C., 
1941), pp. 41-42, 188; Tuveson, Millennium and Utopia (Berkeley, Calif., 1949), p. 74; 
Toynbee, A Study of History (London, 1934), I, 42-44, 151-60. 


*R. H. Griffith, “The Progress Pieces of the Eighteenth Century; Texas Review, 
V (1920), 218-33, and R. A. Aubin, “A Note on the Eighteenth-Century Progress 
Pieces? Mod. Lang. Notes, XLIX (1934), 405-407. 


’The poem and notes on its composition appear in Arthur A. Luce, The Life of 
George Berkeley Bishop of Cloyne (London, 1949), p. 96. 
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has not previously been examined, nor has it been distinguished from 
certain other commonplaces to which it is related: the idea of Provi- 
dence in history, directing the rise and fall of nations; the cyclic 
view of culture and its corollary, the idea of the decay of nature 
and mankind; and the idea of lineal progress, the antithesis of the 
latter pessimistic concepts. I have chosen to center the discussion 
around Berkeley’s Verses because in that poetic compendium of 
early eighteenth-century ideas, the expression of the westward motif 
is most notable, and because that poem represents a turning point 
in the development of this long-lived literary convention. 

Perhaps no other poem in the Age of Reason included in the brief 
compass of six quatrains so many of the commonplaces of the pre- 
vailing quasi-optimistic intellectual temperament. 


The Muse, disgusted at an Age and Clime, 
Barren of every glorious Theme, 

In distant Lands now waits a better Time, 
Producing subjects worthy Fame: 


In happy Climes, where from the genial Sun 
And virgin Earth such Scenes ensue, 

The Force of Art by Nature seems outdone, 
And fancied Beauties by the true: 


In happy Climes the Seat of Innocence, 
Where Nature guides and Virtue rules, 

Where Men shall not impose for Truth and Sense, 
The Pedantry of Courts and Schools: 


There shall be sung another golden Age, 
The rise of Empire and of Arts, 

The Good and Great inspiring epic Rage, 
The wisest Heads and noblest Hearts. 


Not such as Europe breeds in her decay; 
Such as she bred when fresh and young, 
When heav’nly Flame did animate her Clay, 

By future Poets shall be sung. 


Westward the Course of Empire takes its Way; 
The four first Acts already past, 

A fifth shall close the Drama with the Day; 
Time’s noblest Offspring is the last. 
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The poem will be seen to contain reference to the classical idea of 
decay (Il. 1-2), an early expression of the dream of the heavenly 
city of the eighteenth-century philosophers (ll. 3-4), reference to 
“soft” primitivism (as it has been distinguished by Lovejoy) (Il. 
5-8), the concept of the natural man and noble savage (Il. 9-10), a 
lingering trace of the quarrel between ancients and moderns (Il. 
11-12), the idea of progress (Il. 13-14), the doctrine of benevolence 
or the humanitarian impulse (Il. 15-16), “hard” primitivism (Il. 17- 
20), and in the last stanza the image of the drama of universal his- 
tory, made familiar by the physico-theologians and millenarians.* 
His twice-repeated “happy climes,’ by association with the Ber- 
mudas—long celebrated by Shakespeare, Waller, and Marvell, and 
again a fashion in the early eighteenth century—evoked comparison 
with Horace’s Islands of the Blest (Epode XVI, 41-66) and the For- 
tunate Isles of medieval legend, which St. Brandan and his compan- 
ions found when they “came unto a water, so clear and bright to 
see, / From Eastward ever springing, Westward it floweth free:”® 
It was in the lands in the western sea, proclaimed in ancient vision 
and prophecy, that Berkeley saw his New Atlantis, or, more credi- 
bly, that heavenly city of the eighteenth-century rationalists which 
was to be realized in the not-distant future. 

Berkeley looked to the west, as had reformers before him, in an 
hour of despair over the world about him. Dismayed by the manner 
in which “Vice and villainy have by degrees grown reputable among 
us.’® and filled with the conviction, as a result of his intermittent 


‘Detailed studies of these commonplaces may be found in Victor Harris, All Co- 
herence Gone (Chicago, 1949); Carl L. Becker, The Heavenly City of the Eight- 
eenth-Century Philosophers (New Haven, Conn., 1932), p. 129; Arthur O. Lovejoy 
et al., A Documentary History of Primitivism and Related Ideas (Baltimore, Md., 
1935), p. 10; Hoxie N. Fairchild, The Noble Savage (New York, 1928); Richard 
Foster Jones, Ancients and Moderns (St. Louis, 1936); John B. Bury, The Idea of 
Progress (London, 1920); Lois Whitney, Primitivism and the Idea of Progress in 
English Popular Literature of the Eighteenth Century (Baltimore, Md., 1934); and 
Ernest Lee Tuveson, Millennium and Utopia. 


‘See Jessie L. Weston, The Chief Middle English Poets (Cambridge, Mass., 1914), 
p. 58. Cf. Dante’s allusion (also in Tennyson’s Ulysses): “Vesperienza, / di retro al sol, 
del mondo senza gente” Inferno, XXVI, ll. 116-17. 


6An Essay Towards Preventing the Ruin of Great Britain (1721), in The Works of 
George Berkeley, ed. Alexander C. Fraser (Oxford, 1871), III, 210, hereafter referred 
toas Works. 
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travels on the continent between 1713 and 1720, that all Europe was 
sunk in depravity, the young Berkeley turned to the New World, 
seeing in its unspoiled race of men hope for a new and better civili- 
zation. Io establish it, he planned to found a college in the Bermudas, 
or Summer Islands as some called them, where both natives and col- 
onists from North and South America were to come for religious 
and moral instruction.’ Everywhere he met with enthusiasm and 
made converts to his scheme, not the least among them those arch- 
foes of ordinary projectors, Swift and Arbuthnot. In June 1725 he 
obtained a charter for his college, set sail with his company in the 
fall of 1728, then waited three years in the New World for the 
king’s promised grant of funds. At last in 1731, despairing of help, 
Berkeley returned to England and to moral, mathematical, and 
transcendental philosophy. 

In Berkeley’s Verses, written sometime at the peak of his enthu- 
siasm for his project, the central image of the poem—the westward 
progress of civilization—appears, as I have said, in perhaps its most 
interesting and certainly in one of its more complex forms. The 
most common explanation of the phenomenon in literature before 
Berkeley identified that progress with the diurnal course of the sun, 
Berkeley’s explanation—that it was the inevitable final act in the 
drama of human history—appears in no other expression of the com- 
monplace that I know. It is a refinement that may be traced to the 
influence of the eighteenth-century physico-theologians, though 
none of them, so far as I am aware, placed in America, as did Berke- 
ley, the coming period of earthly perfection which was to arise in 
the last age of the world.* Equally interesting is Berkeley’s refer- 
ence to the westward course of empire (in the sense of political 
dominion), an idea which was to be almost a commonplace in it- 
self in the nineteenth century but which is seldom if ever encoun- 

7A Proposal for the better supplying of Churches in our Foreign Plantations, and 
for converting the savage Americans to Christianity, by a College to be erected in the 


Summer Islands, otherwise called the Isles of Bermuda (1725), in Works, III, 217-23. 
For the most complete account of Berkeley’s Bermuda project, see Luce’s Life, pp. 
94-152. 

8The tender-minded Berkeley found no difficulty in agreeing with his physico- 
theological friend Addison (“a great philosopher; Berkeley called him) on this doc- 
trine, however much Swift ridiculed it. See Luce, pp. 58-65, and Ernest Lee Tuveson, 
“Swift and the World-Makersy Jour. Hist. Ideas, XI (1950), 54-74. 
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tered in the convention, except by implication, before his Verses.° 

The literary uses of the commonplace, as we shall see, are almost 
as varied as its forms. Though customary in the century after Berke- 
ley, only occasionally before his poem does the image support the 
extreme, pessimistic view he holds, that the sole hope for man’s 
regeneration lies in the west, or its variant, that the New World is 
to be the final resting place of Western learning. More temperate 
reformers among the utopians look westward only in fancy for 
amelioration of the social or economic lot of man. In the hands of 
the optimistic, however, the path of progress is most apt to stop on 
the shores of Western Europe, and the commonplace is evoked to 
justify nationalistic sentiment, or to defend new modes of literary 
expression, or to exhort men to make the most of new advances in 
learning. Where enthusiasts expand the image to include the New 
World, America is often little more than an extension of Western 
Europe’s own apogee of progress. In this variable image, then, the 
only constant is the idea of westward progress, and even that may 
be implicit rather than explicit. 

Sir William Temple in his essay Of Poetry suggested that the 
ultimate source of the idea was in the pagan veneration of the sun 
god Apollo as the deity of learning and invention. Actually, this 
transposition of an obvious event in nature to an apparent event 
in the world of human affairs appears to be a late refinement of 
the idea. The references of Plato in his vision and of Seneca in 
prophecy to a world in the west, for example, seem determined 
principally by the necessity of establishing a utopia in the geo- 
graphical inconnu. Interestingly enough, the earliest form of the 
progress image that I have found in medieval literature appears to 
accept the transmission of civilization from East to West as a 


*Although New Eng. Dict. indicates that as early as 1724 Defoe used the word 
“empire” with the meaning it has in the concepts of the Holy Roman or Romano- 
German Empires, it cannot be shown that the influence of the translatio imperii ad 
Teutonicos had yet appeared in England or that Berkeley was aware of it. Samuel 
Kliger in “The Gothic Revival and the German ‘Translatio}” Mod. Philol., XLV 
(1947-48), 73-103, traces the Germanic idea of the progress of monarchy or sov- 
ereignty in history from Assyria, Persia, Greece, and Rome to Germany, and shows 
that certain elements of that idea were popular in the Gothic Revival in England. It 
is a concept quite distinct from Berkeley’s progress of civilization, though both 
depend for their validity on the principle of lineal progress found by the 16th- and 
i7th-century interpreters of the books of Daniel and Revelation. 
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simple historical fact. Writing in the twelfth-century renaissance, 
Chrétien de Troyes (fl. 1160-1180) in the opening lines of his Cligés 
thus expressed his delight with the recent recovery of Greek learn- 
ing: “Our books [of the ancients] have taught us that Greece in 
politeness and in learning was first in renown. Then civility passed 
to Rome, and with it all learning, which now have come to France, 
God grant that these remain here, and that the abode so pleases 
them that the honor which has come to rest in France may never 
thence depart:’*° 

Chrétien’s view of the progress of learning, that it first came to 
flower in Greece, that the sum of Graeco-Roman wisdom had 
been gratuitously bestowed on France, and that, as he implied, it 
was to be preserved intact there, is a limited one in comparison 
with the view of Roger Bacon a century later. Complete and 
perfect knowledge has come to man again and again since the 
beginning of time, said Bacon, but he sinfully rejects and loses it, 
Now once again learning and the keys to the knowledge of nature’s 
secrets have been given to mankind, and in the years 1265-1267 
Bacon wrote three volumes of instructions to point the way to the 
miracles and more practical applications of the arts and science 
that had been placed within the grasp of Christendom. Bacon's 
concept of the cyclic revelation and recession of knowledge in the 
course of human history has been summed up by Professor Thorn- 
dike as follows: 


For him intellectual history commenced with a complete divine revela- 
tion of philosophy to the patriarchs. Science then declined owing to 
the sinfulness of mankind, the invention of magic by Zoroaster, and 
further corruption of wisdom at the hands of Nimrod, Atlas, Prome- 
theus, Hermes Trismegistus, Aesculapius, and Apollo. Complete knowl- 
edge and understanding were granted again by God to Solomon, after 


10Cligés, ed. Wendelin Foerster (Halle a. Ss. 1888), ll. 30-39. Gustave Cohen in his 
Chrétien de Troyes et Son Oeuvre (Paris, 1948), p. 170, says of these lines: “Curieux 
passige, qui atteste la fréquentation des Ecoles et qui renicrme une vue assez juste de 
a marche de la civilisation de l’est 4 l’ouest dans la bassin méditerranéen, mais qui 
atteste aussi un sentiment d’orgueil patriotique. . .. On remarquera encore que 
Chrétien, confident de la chevalerie, semble attacher autant d’importance au lustre 
qu'elle donne qu’aux sciences et arts qu’enveloppe le mot de clergie, mais ce n’est 
qu’une apparence. . .” These famous lines from Cligés are quoted in another context 
in Arnold’s essay “The Study of Poetry; and in Allen R. Benham, English Literature 
from Widsith to the Death of Chaucer (New Haven, Conn., n.d.), p. 562. 
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whom succeeded another period of sinful decline, until with Thales 
began the gradual upbuilding of Greek philosophy culminating in 
Aristotle. Then night set in again, until Avicenna revived philosophy 
among the Arabs. ‘Io him and Aristotle, however, as infidels, less com- 
plete knowledge was vouchsafed than to the representatives of God’s 
chosen people.** 


This account of the heritage from the past, expanded to include the 
lore of mysticism and magic of the cabalists and Neoplatonists 
Iamblicus, Plotinus, and Porphyry, was to become a recurring theme 
in seventeenth-century prose versions of the progress image, appear- 
ing in Francis Bacon, Henry Reynolds, Henry More, Sir William 
Temple and others. 

In the Philobiblon of Richard de Bury less than a.century after 
Roger Bacon, the progress of learning is identified with Athene 
rather than, as later, with Apollo. The westward movement of 
culture is not yet an overt statement, though Richard presents the 
pattern that was to become so familiar later. Here too is the note of 
patriotic pride which was heard before in Chrétien. 


Admirable Minerva seems to bend her course to all the nations of the 
earth, and reacheth from end to end mightily, that she may reveal to all 
mankind. We see that she has already visited the Indians, the Babylonians, 
the Egyptians and Greeks, the Arabs and the Romans. Now she has 
passed by Paris, and now has happily come to Britain, the most noble 
of islands, nay, rather a microcosm in itself, that she may show herself 
a debtor both to the Greeks and to the Barbarians.'* 


In fifteenth-century Florence, Pico della Mirandola appropriated 
the image to his own city, “since [as he said] all wisdom has flowed 
from the East to the Greeks, and from the Greeks to us’”* John 
Reuchlin, greatest of the German humanists, saw a similar reful- 
gence in his land, though there it was shortly to be eclipsed by the 


1lLynn Thorndike, A History of Magic and Experimental Science (New York, 
1923-1941), II, 646-47. Cf. Roger Bacon’s Opus Majus, tr. Robert Bell Burke, I, 22-23, 
52-65. Most of this account of the progress of learning Bacon found in the gth- 
century pseudo-Aristotelian Secret of Secrets, as Stewart C. Easton points out in 
Roger Bacon and His Search for a Universal Science (Oxford, 1952), pp. 72-79. 

12Philobiblon, ed. and trans. Ernest C. Thomas (London, 1888), p. 71. 


13In Mirandola’s De hominis dignitate, trans. Elizabeth L. Forbes, JHI, III (1942), 
352. 
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indigenous and more agreeable notion of the translatio imperii ad 
Teutonicos. The same kind of patriotic fervor in the age of Eliza- 
beth led Francis Meres in his Palladis Tamia (1598) to assert the 
equivalence or superiority of the English poets of his day to any 
in the past, and later found Sir Walter Ralegh proposing in his 
History of the World (1614) to begin that account with the Crea- 
tion, proceed with the history of nations, but “(some few sallies 
excepted) to confine my Discourse, within this our renowned Iland 
of Great Brittaine;’ presumably as it was the heir of all previous 
experience."* George Puttenham, Thomas Campion, Samuel Daniel, 
Francis Bacon, George Hakewill, and Henry Reynolds were all 
similarly inspired by the age and its accomplishments to trace the 
course of learning and civility from antiquity westward to Britain.” 

Perhaps the only controversy over the progress image appears 
in Daniel’s Defence of Ryme (1603). Daniel, a new historian, 
rejected the oversimplified statement which he found in Campion’s 
Observations and insisted that all ages in between the peaks of 
culture attained in Greece, Rome, and Renaissance England had 
a greatness of learning appropriate to them. This was a conclusion 
derived from Bodin’s revival of the cyclic theory of history, made 
known in England through Leroy’s De Ja Vicissitude (1576) and 
its translation in 1594. In the cyclic view, God dealt justly in his- 
tory, now granting temporary excellence of arms and learning to 
one point of the compass, now to another. Berkeley’s vision of a 
“fresh start” in learning looks to this theory, despite the fact that 
it was then beginning to give way to the physico-theologians’ idea 
of lineal progress. 

Though Francis Bacon, too, acknowledged the cyclic theory, 
he could not admit its correlative idea of circular progress with its 
latent concept of decay, for it tended to undermine his program 

14Meres will be found in Elizabethan Critical Essays, ed. G. Gregory Smith 
(Oxford, 1904), II, 314-24. Ralegh’s remarks appear in the Preface to the History 
(London, 1614), At- The ultimate in Elizabethan self-assurance is John Lyly’s state- 
ment that “The lyuing God is onely the English God? an idea ap = ot among 
the Puritans then and later in John Foxe’s Book of Martyrs. See iam Haller, 
“John Foxe and the Puritan Revolution? in Jones’s festschrift The Seventeenth 
Century, pp. 209-224. 

15For the image in Puttenham, Campion, and Daniel, see Elizabethan Critical 
Essays, Il, 8-24, 329, 368-71, 373-74. 
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of learning.** Like Roger Bacon, he found the Neoplatonic doctrine 
of knowledge more useful, with its premise that full knowledge 
of the innermost secrets of nature had been revealed from time to 
time and might be yet again. The wisdom and learning of the remote 
past had not perished; with diligence they could be retrieved, and 
above all, augmented. 

Much the same thesis is developed in Henry Reynolds’ Mytho- 
mystes (1633?) in his arraignment of the current state of poetry. 
The ineffable poetic wisdom that was concealed in mysticism and 
cabalistic numbers had passed from its fathers, the Persian Zoroaster 
and the Chaldeans, to Egypt and thence to the Greeks. There in 
the golden age, Linus, Orpheus, Museus, Homer, and Hesiod knew 
it and took care “to conceale them [their knowledges] from the 
vaworthy vulgar:’ Pythagoras, Socrates, Plato, and Eudoxus were 
the inheritors of this wisdom and passed it on, still in fabulous 
riddles, to the Romans, whence Iamblicus and Trismegistus learned 
it. The patriarch Moses, too, was versed in the lore, having got it 
at the Egyptian font, and in Christian times St. Paul had been privy 
to the invisible things of God. Since the times of St. Paul and Tris- 
megistus, ignorance of these “‘Misteries of Nature? of “the knowl- 
edge of the wise and hidden wayes & workings of our great Gods 
hand-maid, Nature,’ said Reynolds, had been the greatest defect 
in the lives of men and especially in the poets. Implicit in the essay 
was the thought that another golden age was not beyond the hope, 
or powers, of the moderns, if they would but set themselves to 
the task.*” 

The great learning traced in the special pleadings of Bacon and 
Reynolds was not, however, an exportable product. When the 
time came for the westward passage, recourse was had to the image 
in its simpler form, and the lading was language and religion. 


16Bacon’s acceptance of the cyclic theory is apparent in the essay “Orpheus; or 
Philosophy” in Wisdom of the Ancients, and again in the Novum Organum ( Works, 
ed. James Spedding, et al. [London, 1862-1876], IV, 77). A dozen pages later (IV, go) 
he rejects the theory completely. 

Bacon makes use of both the elaborate Neoplatonic account of learning (Advance- 
ment of Learning, III, 295-307) and the simple Greece-Rome-England progression 
(Adv. of Learning, Ill, 476-77; Novum Organum, IV, 77). 

1In Critical Essays of the Seventeenth Century, ed. J. E. Spingarn (Oxford, 1908), 
I, 149-53, 155, 159-60, 164-65, 167-68. 
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The first intimations of a further westward movement of learn- 
ing did not appear until a century after the discovery of the New 
World. Samuel Daniel is one of the first to suggest a new plantation 
of learning when in his Musophilus (1599) he urged his age to 
hasten to restore poetic and moral eloquence to their high places 
once more, that England might send to the new world her best 
accents undefiled. 


238 


And who, in time, knowes whither we may vent 

The treasure of our tongue, to what strange shores 
This gaine of our best glory shall be sent, 

T’inrich vnknowing Nations with our stores? 

What worlds in th’yet vnformed Occident 

May come refin’d with th’accents that are ours? *® 


Francis Bacon was stimulated by the idea of America, likened 
himself again and again to Columbus in his discovery of new lands 
of the mind as that voyager had discovered new worlds, and made 
of the historical Atlantis “that you call America” the once golden 
Eden whose achievements were perpetuated in his New Atlantis. 
The same imaginative impact of exotic accounts of America then 
current in Eden and Hakluyt, based on the voyages of Hawkins, 
Frobisher, Humphrey Gilbert, Ralegh, and Drake, led Burton after 
the manner of Sir Thomas More a century earlier to place his 
utopian commonwealth in “one of the Fortunate isles” or, what 
was apparently for him much the same thing, “in the inner parts 
of America’’*° 

The religious motif in the westward image, strong in Berkeley's 
verses, appeared early in the seventeenth century and became a 
dominant strain, after learning and poetry, in a number of early 
progress pieces. Both Eden and Hakluyt had stressed the proselytiz- 
ing possibilities in the New World, and Burton averred “that 
Columbus did not find out America by chance, but God directed 


18 Works, ed. Alexander B. Grosart (London, 1885), I, 255, ll. 957-62. 

19In Works, op. cit., III, 141-43. Also Adv. of Learning, Ill, 291, and Novum 
Organum, IV, 91, 102, 109. 

20The Anatomy of Melancholy (1621) (London, 1907), “Democritus to the 
Reader? p. 56, and pp. 315, 319. Burton remembered that Raphael Hythloday, the 
companion of Vespucci, had found his island of Utopia in the waters of the New 
World. 
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him at that time to discover it: it was contingent to him, but neces- 
sary to God” (Anatomy, p. 330). Bacon thought otherwise ( Works, 
VII, 21), but in clerical circles it was Burton’s view that prevailed, 
as it did in Donne and Herbert and Berkeley. 

John Donne’s lifelong interest in America, as poet and divine, 
became manifest as early as 1609-1610 in his efforts to be appointed 
Secretary of Virginia.** In his sermon preached to the Company of 
the Virginian Plantation on November 30, 1622, when it was 
collecting subscriptions for the new settlement across the seas, 
Donne lauded the enterprise, saying, “You shall have made this 
island, which is but as the suburbs of the old world, a bridge, a 
gallery to the new:’ (Berkeley was to hope not.) His sermon on 
Christmas Day 1624, with its surfeit of circle imagery, referred to 
the solarlike progress of religion: “. . . and this church, his [God’s] 
chariot, moves in that communicable motion circularly; it began 
in the east, it came to us, and is passing now, shining out now in 
the farther west.’ A month later in his sermon on January 29, 
1625, Donne saw, as had Burton, the meaning of the new world: 
“And as of those two hemispheres of the world, the first hath been 
known long before, but the other, (that of America, which is the 
richer in treasure) God reserved for later discoveries?” 

Donne’s friend and fellow-divine, George Herbert, in his prog- 
ress piece The Church Militant (1633) also traced the path of 
“Religion, like a pilgrime, westward bent, / Knocking at all doores, 
ever as she went.’ First to Egypt she came, fled thence to Greece. 
“The course was westward, that the sunne might light / As well 
our understanding as our sight:’ Greece being past her prime in 
faith, Religion went to Rome, and on to Germany, Spain, and to 
England. There, in spite of reformation, the Church had not rid 
herself of old taints but was surrounded still by impudent sin, 


21Edmund Gosse, The Life and Letters of John Donne (New York, 1899), I, 209, 
237-38. For his poetic use of the image of America, see The Poems of John Donne, 
ed. Herbert J. C. Grierson (Oxford, 1912): “The good-morrow” I, 7, ll. 12-13; 
“Cales and Guyanay I, 76; Ra XIX? I, 120, ]. 27; op the Countesse of Bedford? 
I, 191, ll. 21-22; “Flegie XIV? I, 106, 1. 23; “To the Countesse of Bedford? I, 197, ll. 
67-68. 


*2 Works, 6 vols., with memoir by Henry Alford (London, 1839), VI, 241; I, 27 
(Sermon II); Ill, 175 (Sermon LXVI). 
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schism, and distrust. Now, said Herbert, “Religion stands on tip-toe 
in our land, / Readie to passe to the American strand’’ And in his 
closing lines there was a veiled promise, bringing the progress of 
Religion full circle: 


But as the Sunne still goes both west and east; 

So also did the Church by going west 

Still eastward go; because it drew more neare 

To time and place, where judgement shall appeare.”* 


The initial appearance of the heliotropic or Apollonian theory 
of westward progress in the religious pieces of Donne and Herbert 
is to be expected in an age that so often merged classical and Chris- 
tian allusions in literature. Bacon in the Advancement of Learning, 
too, had made an elaborate identification of Christianity and the 
progress of learning with the course of the sun. But the heliotropic 
theory could stand alone, and in James Howell’s Instructions for 
Forreine Travell (1642), where we find perhaps the most complete 
statement of the progress image in the seventeenth century, the 
theory is clearly set forth and, as in Herbert’s poem, is brought full 
circle. 


And [Now] as all other things by a kind of secret instinct of Nature 
follow the motion of the Sun, so it is observed that the Arts and Sciences 
which are the greatest helps to Civility, and all Morall endowments as 
well as Intellectuall, have wheel’d about and travell’d in a kind of con- 
comitant motion with that great Luminary of Heaven: They budded 
first amongst the Brachmans and Gymnosophists in India, then they 
blossom’d amongst the Chaldeans and Priests of Egypt whence they 
came down the Nile, and crossed over to Greece, and there [where] 
they may bee said to have borne ripe fruit, having taken such firme 
rooting, and making so long a Plantation in Athens and else where: 
Afterwards they found the way to Italy, and thence they clammer’d 
over the Alpian hils to visit Germany and France, whence the Britaines 
with other North-west Nations of the lower World fetch’d them over; 
and it is not improbable that the next Flight they will make, will bee 
to the Savages of the new discovered World [in America], and so turne 
round, and by this circular perambulation visit the Levantines again 
(Arber Reprints, p. 14). 


23The Temple: Sacred Poems and Private Ejaculations, facsimile of the first edition 
(London, 1882), ll. 17-18, 29-30, 235-36, 249-52, 274-77. 
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Sir Thomas Browne in his Vulgar Errors (1646) was pleased 
to point out the fallacy in this theory of progress. ““That Learning, 
Civility and Arts had their beginning in the East, it is not imputable 
either to the action of the Sun, or its Orientality, but the first 
plantation of Man in those parts; which unto Europe do carry the 
respect of East.’ Though he might thus deny its destiny, Sir Thomas, 
who was “oft-times fain to wander in the America and untravelled 
parts of Truth,’ could not resist the imaginative influence of the 
new world in the west.” 

At the approach of the eighteenth century the first vogue for 
America in the image of progress appears to wane, nor was it to 
reappear until mid-century in the cult of the noble savage. Pro- 
phetic rather than symbolic was Thomas Sprat’s suggestion in his 
History of the Royal Society (1667) that “the new-discover’d 
America” will be the site for the “next Increas of Manual Arts?’ 
The image, without mention of America, was presented as argument 
for the millenarian point of view by both Thomas Burnet and John 
Edwards. Like Bacon and Hakewill earlier in the century, they 
acknowledged the generally accepted cyclic concept of history but 
had to circumvent it, and in the books of Biblical revelation found 
grounds for converting those closed circles to spirals, to permit the 
necessary progress of culture and religion. For them the millennium 
was to commence when the progress of civilization had come full 
circle; that was the fifth act, as Berkeley said, which would close 
the drama of world history.”° 


24Pseudodoxia Epidemica (1646), Works, ed. Geoffrey L. Keynes (London, 1928- 
1931), III, 214. See his conjectures on America in A Prophecy concerning the Future 
States of Several Nations, V, 123-29. In the next century, Dr. Johnson was equally 
rational with respect to the principal motif of the progress pieces: “All our religion, 
almost all our law, almost on arts, almost all that sets us above savages, has come 
to us from the shores of the Mediterranean” Boswell’s Life of Johnson, (Oxford, 
1934), III, 36. 

*>(London, 1667), pp. 383, 385. Sprat’s remark is unique in that it is the only one I 
have found specifically suggesting the progress of any part of scientific learning to 
the new world. In the humanistic image of a sr the arts and sciences invariably 
refer to the matter of the trivium and quadrivium. For Sprat’s dilation on the suc- 
cessive ages of learning as described by Bacon, see the History, pp. 5-6, 9, 22. 

*6Pertinent passages from Burnet’s Archaeologiae Philosophicae (1692) and Ed- 
wards’ A Compleat History ... of Religion, from the Beginning of the World to the 
Consummation of all Things (1699) are cited in Ronald S. Crane’s “Anglican Apolo- 
getics and the Idea of Progress, 1699-1745; MP, XXXI (1933-1934), 288-90. See also 
Tuveson, Millennium and Titopia, PP- 132-35, 139. 
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In his Progress of Learning (1668), Sir John Denham, who was 
no millenarian or admirer of the Royal Society like the foregoing, 
found the source of all necessary or humanistic knowledge in 
Adam, and saw man’s accessions of learning down through the 
ages falling into neglect in the new rage for natural philosophy.” 
The westward motif, shorn of America, appeared also in Sir William 
Temple’s essay on ancient and modern learning, was satirized in 
Swift’s Battle of the Books, and of course was at the heart of the 
progress pieces of the eighteenth century.”* 

Except in a noteworthy instance or two—and Berkeley’s poem 
is one—the poets and prose writers of the eighteenth century were 
unwilling to see anything, except commerce perhaps, progress to 
the American strand.” The optimists of the age, notably among 
the Whig panegyrists, saw peace, liberty, science and the arts, trade 
and prosperity all come to rest on England’s hospitable shores. The 
verses of Walsh, Addison, Congreve, Young, Thomson, and Aken- 
side, weighted with the promises of reason and benevolence, reveal 
that the doctrine of Albion’s perfectibility was in the air. Further- 
more, to some the native American on closer inspection did not 
seem the likely vehicle he once had been for the bounties or reme- 
dial blessings it was in the power of the old world to impart. 
Though on occasion he appeared in literature as the noble savage 
appalled by the sight of luxurious Europe, or the poor Indian 
victimized by Christian crime, James Thomson saw him merely as 
ill-fated, devoid of “the softening arts of peace, / Whate’re the 
humanizing muses teach;’ and was horrified by the “wondrous 
waste of wealth;’ ripe for exploitation, amid which this indolent 
savage lived.*° At the century’s end Wordsworth, following the 

27From the Poetical Works, ed. T. H. Banks, Jr. (New Haven, Conn., 1928), pp. 
114-21: ll. 13-16, 21-24, 35-39, 47-52, 131-50, 195-98. 

28Temple, Essays on Ancient & Modern Learning and On Poetry (1690), ed. J. E. 


Spingarn (Oxford, 1909), pp. 6-12, 20. Prose Works of Jonathan Swift, D. D., ed. 
Temple Scott (London, 1897-1908), I, 162. 

29Steele is only conventional when in Tatler 4 he portrays happy Britain as “Felicia, 
‘an island in America’ As Carl L. Carlson says in The First Magazine: A History of 
the Gentleman’s Magazine ... and of the Notice Given America in the Magazine, 
Brown Univ. Studies, IV (1938), pp. 170-73, America from the start was seen as a 
humanitarian haven, a missionary enterprise, and a commercial Indies. 

30“Summer} Complete Poetical Works, ed. J. L. Robertson (London and New 
York, 1908), p. 84, ll. 875-76, 860. 
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New World path of the hopeful, moral Candide, wrote: “So, west- 
ward, tow’rd the unviolated woods I bent my way... . But that 
pure archetype of human greatness, I found him not.’ 

In the early century Berkeley had been under no illusions con- 
cerning “the savage Americans” when he set out to save their 
souls and educate their rude but pristine intellects. Such charity 
concerning their natural grandeur and civility was reserved for 
the mid-century enthusiasts of the noble savage in France and their 
adherents in England, whose feelings were epitomized in Joseph 
Warton’s lines: 

O who will bear me then to western climes, 
(Since Virtue leaves our wretched land) to fields 
Yet unpolluted with Iberian swords: 


The isles of Innocence, from mortal view 
Deeply retir’d.*? 


The course of empire was destined, however, to be less obstructive 
than Berkeley found it and more inexorable than Warton imagined, 
but it was to go forward with something of the optimism of each 
of them. 

The image of westward progress took on new life as well as 
new form and meaning as the poetry of the benevolists and reform- 
ers abated in mid-century and was replaced by the reforming prose 
of the historian-philosophers. In Britain these spiritual descendants 
of the physico-theologians and millenarians included the historians 
Robertson and Hume, the political and social economists Priestley, 
Bentham, Smith, Godwin, and Mill, but the true adepts of the 
genre were in France among the philosophes Turgot, Condorcet, 
Volney, and Saint-Simon. 

The historian-philosophers saw clearly that man throughout 
history had been fettered not so much by his human limitations as 
by the defective institutions he had created in his society and to 

31“The Excursion’ Complete Poetical Works, ed. A. J. George (Cambridge, Mass., 
1932), Bk. 3, p. 447, ll. 944-45, 951-52. Wordsworth’s view was anticipated by the 
young Milton who had stigmatized him as “American . . . or not even human,’ and 


by William Robertson who saw the American Indian simply as savage man in the 
rudest form in which he can subsist. History of America (London, 1777), I, 267-71. 


‘*The Enthusiast: or The Lover of Nature” (1740, published 1744), Chalmers, 
XVIII, 159. 
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which he had submitted his welfare. The rare ages when these 
institutions had lent themselves to serve the highest ends of man 
had coincided with the peaks of his intellectual achievement. All 
other times revealed man depressed by the selfish interests and 
spoliations of his political, religious, and social masters. It goes 
without saying that the epochs of enlightenment recorded by these 
historians were much the same as those observed earlier by the 
poets. In the introduction to his Age of Louis XIV (1751), Voltaire 
declared there were in the history of the world but four ages of 
the thinking man—that is, the man free to think. They comprised 
the ages of Pericles, of Augustus, of the Medicis, and fourth and 
greatest, the age of Louis XIV, in which, “Enriched with the 
discoveries of the other three . . . . human reason in general was 
brought to perfection?’ 

Voltaire was the precursor in France, with Rousseau and the 
Encyclopedists, of the philosophes who set about the verbal razing 
of the ancient structures of society in order to discover ground for 
the new state. Enamored with the idea of progress, the philosophes 
saw their dream of the heavenly city realizable in the perfectible 
future in France or, more surely, rising in America. In his discourse 
of 1750, the Tableau philosophique des progres successifs de P esprit 
humain, Turgot predicted that America though now a dependent 
colony would, once self-sufficient, break away and become a new 
and greater Carthage in the West.** Horace Walpole, no philosophe, 
but social historian for both sides of the Channel, shared in the 
current discernment of an emerging America. “I have many visions 
about that country .. . which is growing too mighty to be kept in 
subjection to half a dozen exhausted nations in Europe,’ he wrote 
to Sir Horace Mann, Four years later, in 1774, reflecting on the 
decline of literary genius in England and France, he wrote again 
to Mann: 


83Siécle de Louis XIV, in Oeuvres Completes, ed. Beaumarchais et al. ({Kehl], La 
Société littéraire-typographique, 1785-89), XX, 191. An earlier enthusiasm for the 
English Quakers led Voltaire in his Letters concerning the English Nation (1733), 
tr. John Lockman, ed. Charles Whibley (London, 1926), p. 23, to write: “WILLIAM 
PEN . . . brought down upon earth the so much boasted golden age, which in all 
probability never existed but in Pensilvania? 


34Oeuvres de Turgot, ed. G. Schelle (Paris, 1913), I, 222. 
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The next Augustan age will dawn on the other side of the Atlantic. 
There will, perhaps, be a Thucydides at Boston, a Xenophon at New 
York, and, in time, a Virgil at Mexico, and a Newton at Peru. At last, 
some curious traveller from Lima will visit England and give a descrip- 
tion of the ruins of St. Paul’s.** 


Much the same sort of vision appeared to Maurice Morgann, who 
in his Essay on the Dramatic Character of ... Falstaff in 1777 
looked into the future when England was no more and heard “the 
Apalachian mountains, the banks of the Ohio, and the plains of 
Scotia” resounding still with Falstaff’s native tongue and wit. 
With the American Revolution the visions of Berkeley and Hor- 
ace Walpole seemed to take shape, and the hopes of the philosophes 
soared. “It is not surprising;’ Professor Beard has said, “to find that 
the philosophers of progress in France, especially Saint-Simon, who 
fought under Washington in the American Revolution, looked upon 
the United States as the best possible theater in which to carry the 
new idea [of the coming social millennium] to full fruition’’** At 
the end of the century the Marquis de Condorcet, in hiding from 
Robespierre, asked with remarkable disdain of the reign of terror 
about him: 
Shall all nations some day approach the state of civilization attained by 
the most enlightened, the freest, the most emancipated from prejudices 


of present-day peoples, such as the French, for example, and the Anglo- 
Americans? ** 


No millennium occurred in France or England, and America be- 
came by default the future hope of Europe. It was from a chastened 
England that the once-radical Coleridge entered in one of his note- 
books sometime after 1808: 


—how grateful the human race ought to be that the works of Euclid, 
Newton, Plato, Milton, Shakespeare, are not subjected to similar con- 


s8Letters of Horace Walpole, ed. Mrs. Paget Toynbee (Oxford, 1904), VII, 378 and 
IX, 100. For Morgann’s essay, below, see that edited by William A. Gill (London, 
1912), p. 65. 

’6In his Introduction to J. B. Bury’s The Idea of Progress (New York, 1932), p. 
xxxiii. Also, Charles A. and Mary R. Beard, The Rise of American Civilization (New 
York, 1927), I, 732, and Elliot H. Polinger, “Saint-Simon, the Utopian Precursor of 
the League of Nations? JHI, IV (1943), 475-83. 

37Esquisse d’un tableau historique des progrés de Vesprit humain (Paris, [1795]), 
p. 328. Translation from The Idea of Progress: A Collection of Readings, ed. Fred- 
erick J. Teggart (Berkeley, Calif., 1949), p. 337. 
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tingencies [i.¢., destruction by accident, time, and war],—that they and 
their compeers, and the great, tho’ inferior, peerage of undying intellect, 
are secured! secured even from a second irruption of Goths and Vandals 
... by the vast empire of English language, laws, and religion founded in 
America thro’ the overflow of the power and virtue of my country.** 


In the nineteenth century the égalité that France had bled for, 
that all Europe aspired to, brought numbers of eminent men and 
immigrants to the American shore. Tocqueville in his study of 
American democracy which appeared in 1835-39 presented his con- 
viction that the evolving classless society in America was the course 
of humanity’s inevitable progress. He was interested to discover 
that the spirit of the late philosophes with its “lively sense of the 
perfectibility of man” (to which spirit, as he said, he himself was 
not immune), had thoroughly permeated American society. Indeed, 


he said, the Anglo-Americans, having been so often told “that they - 


are the only religious, enlightened, and free people,’ had come to 
have “a high opinion of their superiority, and are not remote from 
believing themselves to be a distinct species of mankind’’ Despite 
his attempt to be impartial, Tocqueville indicated that he shared 
this conviction.” 

Dickens expressed high hopes on the eve of his first voyage to 
America in 1842, for he had come to believe that there alone was 
the social paradise which was the unwritten epilogue of his novels. 
But he departed greatly concerned with the political and moral 
question of slavery, dismayed with this country “in the failure of 
its example to the earth?’*° Not so Anthony Trollope who after 


88Coleridge’s Shakespearean Criticism, ed. Thomas M. Raysor (Cambridge, Mass, 
1930), I, 254-55. Either Coleridge modified this material for his lecture series in 
1812-1813 or the lecture was inaccurately reported; see II, 69-70. 


88Democracy in America, trans. Henry Reeve and ed. Francis Bowen, 7th ed. 
(Boston, 1882), I, 5, 506-507, 511, 548. The singularity of the Anglo-Americans to 
which Tocqueville and later Arnold referred has an amusing me Lord Kames’s 
conjectures on the origin of the American Indians. The Americans must certainly 
have had other parents than Adam and Eve, he thought. “We are, it is true, much in 
the dark as to the conduct of creative providence; but every rational conjecture leans 
to a separate creation’ Sketches of the History of Man (Edinburgh, 1774), Il, 76. 


40John Forster, Life of Charles Dickens (London, 1872), I, 281-83, 309, 340. The 
most enthusiastic 19th-century reformer “looking to America as heir of the dreams 
of Europe” was Cobden, who came in 1835 and 1859. See the recently published 
American Diaries of Richard Cobden, ed. Elizabeth H. Cawley (Princeton, N. J., 1953). 
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reading Tocqueville’s study came to see for himself whether “the 
Americans have succeeded as a nation politically and socially,’ and 
left with a multitude of amiable impressions which he distributed 
through the pages of North America (1862) and subsequently in 
eight novels and six short stories containing a total of thirty-nine 
American characters."* 

In contrast to Dickens and Trollope, Matthew Arnold twenty 
years later, in 1883, came to America with darkest preconceptions. 
In an essay written the year before his visit he recalled Edmund 
Burke’s description of America as “a new state, of a new species, in 
anew part of the globe’ But because the Americans he had observed 
seemed to be wholly engaged in urging their own superior brand 
of civilization on the rest of the world, it was like Arnold to sus- 
pect that the species was totally Philistine. Nevertheless, as he wrote, 
“they have an excellent thing—equality’’ 

Arnold on America Unvisited was more impressive, as he was 
more prophetic, than Arnold on America Visited. Looking back on 
his tour he saw that America indeed appeared to have solved the 
political and social problems of government with undeniable suc- 
cess: “. . . it in general sees its political and social concerns straight, 
and sees them clear?’ There was also an emendation of his earlier 
phrase, “the American Philistine’ The cisatlantic Philistine was a 
quite different creature from his English brother. Then on later re- 
flection Arnold withdrew his charity by pointing out the enduring 
flaw in that self-nominated “elect nation for the age to come’ 
America had solved its political and social problems, but not its hu- 
man problem. There was little to observe of civilized living in the 
new world; we were the vulgar Philistines he had said we were in 
the first place.‘ 

This presentation of the westward motif ends on what might be 
considered a travesty of the image. It occurs in the pages of Arnold’s 
Civilization in the United States where he cites as an example of 
American rusticity an anonymous California newspaper which he 
saw sometime in the year 1887. Someone had written: 


‘1E-ds. Donald Smalley and Bradford A. Booth (New York, 1951), pp. 266, 271, 510. 
*2Civilization in the United States (Boston, 1888), pp. 72, 79-80, 85, 103, 118, 127-28. 
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The time will surely come when all roads will lead to California. Here 
will be the home of art, science, literature, and profound knowledge.* 


* * * 

In this brief examination of the westward image, three elements 
may be distinguished. First, it refers almost without exception to 
the transmission of humanistic culture from the East to Western 
Europe or to the world in the West. Secondly, the prevailing pur- 
pose of the image before Berkeley’s poem is patriotic, whether in 
celebration of general contemporary excellence in letters and 
learning or in defense of one side or the other in the ancients and 
moderns controversy. Thirdly, the prevailing theme employing the 
image after Berkeley, though present from the very beginning, is 
that of flight, looking to the site, or rise, of a utopia, golden age, 
or Garden of Eden in the West. 

Like many of the commonplace ideas in literature, the East to 
West image served a number of purposes, not the least of which was 
the support of other commonplaces. Its implications were wide 
enough to be as serviceable to the apostle of universal decay as to 
the partisan of cyclical change or of rational progressivism. The 
most obsessed deteriorationist in literary history, Sir Thomas 
Browne, is enamored of the image though he is certain it is no solar 
phenomenon. Hakewill, knowing the historiographers Leroy and 
Bodin, saw “both in wits and arts, as in all things besides, a kinde of 
circular progresse, yet he employs the familiar cycle of culture, 
from Persia, Egypt and Chaldea through Greece, Italy, Spain, and 
England, in order to refute the idea of decay.** The same cyclic 
pattern is later used by Temple to preclude the idea of progress. 

It is in the millenarians, professing belief in lineal or sometimes 


48Ibid., p. 187. The same thought has been expressed more recently in B. H. 
Lehman’s “The Development of Literary Culture in the West; Essays and Studies by 
Members of the Department of English, Univ. of California, Univ. of California 
Publications in English, XIV (1943), 215-221, where “the all but climactic phase of 
the literary expressiveness of the Western civilization” is claimed for California and 
the West Coast. 


444n Apologie or Declaration of the Power and Providence of God in the Gov- 
ernment of the World (1627), 2d ed. (Oxford, 1630), pp. 230-32, 249. In his Ancients 
and Moderns, pp. 32, 294, n. 18, Richard Foster Jones says Hakewill modified the 
theory by admitting a degree of compensation between the cycles, for he was under 
the same compulsion as Bacon to deny the idea of decay. 
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spiral change, that the closed circle of Bodin is broken to allow 
learning and religion to participate in the final act of the drama of 
universal history. George Herbert seems of their company as he 
follows the path of religion around the globe, and Berkeley in his 
last quatrain versifies the figure of the cosmic drama. Important as 
are these ideological aspects in Berkeley, most of them are of inter- 
est now only to the literary historian. But the most famous line of 
Berkeley’s multi-faceted poem has meaning for us today, whether 
We quote it solemnly or in derision. 

Europe’s first mass illusion, it has been said, was that America did 
not exist; its second illusion was that America was the site of the 
promised Biblical paradise. This latter notion with its mythic source 
in classical thought was lent indirect support by the arguments for 
progress of the physico-theologians and millenarians and later of 
the philosophes, who thought destiny insured resolution of the 
westward image in an inevitable millennium of human perfection. 
It has not previously been noted, I believe, that the principal motif 
in the commonplace had a logical destiny in the nineteenth century’s 
dream of America, in the adulation of so many in Europe for the 
political and material progress being made across the sea. Follow- 
ing the sun, Europe’s tired and tempest-tost came here to take part 
in that progress and in the increase of manual arts, as Sprat prophe- 
sied. This story, as it is the climax in the history of the idea of 
progress, has been told in Professor Beard’s preface to the Ameri- 
can edition of J. B. Bury’s monograph. The drama is not yet ended. 
The wheel to which Howell and Herbert referred has not yet come 
full circle, but there are ominous signs today that the Levantines 
feel themselves undeniably predestined under the coursing sun. 























Ezra Stiles: The Education of a 
Yale Man, 174.2-174.6 


By Epmunp S. Morcan 


See STILES, who was to become Yale’s third and probably her 
most learned president,’ entered college in the fall of 1742, 
when Yale had just survived, barely, one of the crises that marked 
her early history. The first crisis had come in 1716, when the trus- 
tees decided to move the college from Saybrook to New Haven. 
Both places wanted it and nearly pulled it to pieces in their tug of 
war. After New Haven won and the trustees persuaded Timothy 
Cutler, a Stratford minister, to become rector, things might have 
gone smoothly if Jeremiah Dummer, the Connecticut agent in Eng- 
land, had not made the mistake of collecting some eight hundred 
books and shipping them over as a gift.’ 

As everyone should have known, books are dangerous, and 
people who fear change are well advised to suppress them whenever 
possible. At Yale when the rector and the tutors began to read the 
new books, they got all sorts of ideas that no one in New England 
was supposed to have. We have an inside description of this process 
from Samuel Johnson, one of the tutors involved.* He tells how his 
orthodox Congregationalism dissolved before the onslaught of writ- 
ers like Clarke, Whitby, Tillotson, and Scott. Not only did they 
lead him toward the fearful heresy known as Arminianism, but even 
worse, they led him toward the Church of England. Johnson, after 
finishing his years as tutor, took a job near New Haven in order to 
have access to the library. He and the rector and several other min- 
isters used to meet regularly to discuss their new discoveries. The 

1The presiding officer of Yale until 1745 was known as Rector. Stiles was the sev- 
enth presiding officer. 


2On the Dummer gift see Anne S. Pratt, Louise May Briant, and Mary Patterson 
in Papers in Honor of Andrew Keogh (New Haven, 1938), pp. 7-44, 423-92. On the 
early history of Yale, as discussed in this and the ensuing five paragraphs, see F. B. 
Dexter, Documentary History of Yale University (New Haven, 1916), and Edwin 
Oviatt, The Beginnings of Yale, 1701-1726 (New Haven, 1916). 

3Herbert and Carol Schneider, editors, Samuel Johnson of King’s College: His 
Career and Writings (New York, 1929), I, 6-16. 
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upshot was that at commencement in 1722, when all the dignitaries 
of the colony had gathered in New Haven, Rector Cutler, Samuel 
Johnson, and several local ministers announced their conversion to 
the Church of England. The consternation could not have been 
greater if they had announced the sale of their souls to the devil, 
The trustees met the situation with the classic maneuver of trustees; 
they fired the rector and required future officers to demonstrate 
the soundness of their faith. They neglected, however, to padlock 
the library, and rumors of Arminianism continued to circulate in 
spite of the efforts of the new rector, Elisha Williams, to stop them. 

As it happened, however, the next onslaught against orthodoxy 
at Yale came from a different direction. In April, 1740, when 
another new rector, Thomas Clap, was inducted, the theological 
horizon was calm. Clap, formerly a minister in Windham, had 
won a good reputation as an enemy of Arminianism.‘ He was 
scarcely installed when the Great Awakening, a tremendous revival 
of religion, broke over the college and for that matter over all the 
American colonies. The students, swept up by it, began holding 
prayer meetings and finding fault with the coldness of their tutors 
and of the New Haven minister, Joseph Noyes.’ Rector Clap, like 
most New Englanders, welcomed the Awakening during its early 
stages, but he soon perceived that it was taking on an anti-intel- 
lectual character which he could only regard as dangerous. The 
Reverend Ebenezer Pemberton came from New York to tell the 
students that all their study was worse than useless, because they 
really ought to know nothing but Christ;* and James Davenport 
crossed over from Long Island to scream and rant like a madman, 
until his audiences were overcome either by frenzy or disgust. His 
performances were particularly trying because he was a Yale 
graduate.’ Under these circumstances Clap cracked down; and 

4On Clap see Clifford K. Shipton, Sibley’s Harvard Graduates, VII (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1945), pp. 27-50. 

5Sketches of the Life of the Late Reverend Samuel Hopkins (Hartford, 1805), p. 30. 

6Ebenezer Pemberton, The Knowledge of Christ Recommended, in a Sermon 
Preach’d in the Public Hall at Yale College in New Haven April 19th, 1741 (New 
London, 1741). 

7On Davenport see Charles Chauncy, Seasonable Thoughts on the State of Religion 


in New England (Boston, 1743), pp. 151-68; Boston Weekly News-Letter, June 24- 
July 1, 1742. 
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when David Brainerd, one of the leaders of the movement among 
the students, made a disparaging remark about the piety of one of 
the tutors, Clap promptly and peremptorily expelled him from 
college.® 

The students responded to this and other unfriendly gestures of 
the administration by departing from college, many of them taking 
to the road as itinerant preachers.® This was in April, 1742, and 
Ezra Stiles was due to enter Yale the following September. Outside 
the college, ministers all over the colony had begun to choose sides; 
but there had been no open attack on the Awakening until Isaac 
Stiles, Ezra’s father and the minister of North Haven, gave the 
Election Sermon at Hartford that May. He started out by affirm- 
ing the orthodox doctrines of Calvinism in such a way that some 
of the New Lights, as the supporters of the Awakening were called, 
thought he was going to declare in their favor. Some of them even 
cried out in joy, according to a custom still familiar in revival 
meetings. Then Isaac Stiles proceeded to flay them with all the 
invective at his command, as enemies to the cause of Christ.?° 

This sermon was a turning point in Connecticut. During the 
summer the opposers of the Awakening, led by Clap and Isaac 
Stiles, gathered their strength, and the tide of anti-intellectual emo- 
tionalism began to recede. When college opened in the fall of 1742, 
most of the students returned to New Haven and submitted to the 
dominion of the rector. The irreconcilables took themselves to 
New London, where Timothy Allen (Yale 1736) opened a sem- 
inary called the Shepherd’s Tent, for training those who wanted to 
know nothing but Christ."* This was probably a blessing in disguise 
for Yale, because it drained off the most radical students, but the 
Connecticut Assembly saw subversive tendencies in it and legis- 
lated it out of existence. Though Allen set up shop again over the 


sJonathan Edwards, Works (New York, 1830), X, 50-51. 


*Benjamin Colman to mer Whitefield, June 3, 1742, Proceedings of the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society, LIII (Boston, 1920), pp. 214-15. 


10Isaac Stiles, A Prospect of the City of Jerusalem (New London, 1742) ; Ezra Stiles, 
ms Memoir of Isaac Stiles, in the Stiles Papers, Yale University Library. 


"Frances M. Caulkins, History of New London (New London, 1895), p. 453; F.B. 
Dexter, Documentary History, p. 370. 
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border in Rhode Island, he could not make a go of it,” and Clap 
was left in undisputed possession of the field. He consolidated his 
position three years later by procuring a new charter. “Yale College” 
now became the institution’s legal title, and the governing bod 
was transformed from “Trustees” to “President and Fellows?’ The 
greater dignity of the title “President” was not merely in the name, 
Where the rector had been merely the agent of the trustees, the 
president was an essential member of the new corporation, and in 
the ensuing years Clap sometimes acted as though he were the only 
member. Under his firm, if arbitrary, dominion Yale returned in 
the fall of 1742 to the routine of scholarship and to the traditions 
which every college, however young, takes care to nourish, 

The new freshman class was not a large one, only thirteen boys, 
None of them, Ezra Stiles included, left much record of what his 
life as a student was like, but a few things are obvious.’* With 
sixty-six upper-classmen towering above them in awesome seniority, 
the handful of freshmen must have been kept on the run, for they 
had to do errands for their betters whenever required and to show 
“due Respect and Distance” at all times. There was plenty of oppor- 
tunity to show respect, for all the students except those who had 
special permission to room elsewhere, lived in the long (22 x 165 
feet), three-story frame building, which also contained the college 
hall and the library. The tutors lived in the building too, and the 
rector’s house was right across the street. 

The life of a college student was much more closely regulated 
in 1742 than it is today. He rose by six in the morning and hurried 
to the Hall, where he and the other students waited for the rector. 
As the great man entered, they bowed to him and took their seats 
for morning prayers and reading of the Scriptures. Only when 
these ceremonies had been concluded was it time to breakfast, on 
a quarter-loaf of bread, and enjoy a half-hour of freedom before 
classes began. At this time a freshman might be fetching wood or 


12Boston Weekly News-Letter, November 12, 1742; F. B. Dexter, Biographical 
Sketches of the Graduates of Yale College (New York, 1885-1912), I, 552. 


18This and the two ensuing pene are based largely on the College Laws of 
1726 and 1745, Dexter, Biographical Sketches, I, 347-51; II, 2-18. On the college build- 
ing see Dexter, Documentary History, pp. 82-83, 146; Oviatt, Beginnings of Yale, pp. 


353-56. On the meals see Dexter, Biographical Sketches, I, 663; Il, 141. 
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water or carrying messages for the upper-classmen, though not 
outside the college yard. Inside the yard every student must be sure 
to take off his hat if the rector or any of the tutors appeared, and 
not call loudly to any other student in their presence. Lectures and 
recitations occupied the morning; dinner came at noon, consisting 
of meat, bread, beer, and sauce; in the afternoon there were more 
classes and then evening prayers at four, followed by supper of 
apple pie and beer. From supper until nine o’clock freedom again, 
and the opportunity to visit friends in college or town. If one went 
outside the college yard, it was necessary to wear hat, coat, and 
gown, and not go more than two miles, or go hunting or fishing or 
sailing without the rector’s permission. All students must “behave 
themselves inoffencively, blamelesly and justly toward the People 
in New-Haven: not unnecessarily Frequenting their Houses, or 
Intresting Themselves into any Controversey among Them:’ And 
of course no student was to drink strong liquor in a tavern or bring 
it to his room without permission, or play cards or dice, or “Play 
at Swords, Files or Cudgels,’ or “be Present at any Court, Election, 
Town-Meeting, Wedding, or Meeting of young People for Diver- 
sion or any Such-like Meeting which may Occasion Mispence of 
precious Time without Liberty first obtain’d;’ or fire a gun in the 
college yard, or assault the rector or tutors, or “wound, Bruise or 
Strike any of Them:’ After nine o’clock in the evening all students 
were to be in their own rooms, and the rector or one of the tutors 
made a tour of inspection to see that they were there. 

College custom and student pride demanded that these rules be 
broken occasionally, say by ringing the college bell at night, or 
playing hooky in a sailboat on Long Island Sound, or by drinking 
parties like the one that took place in Peter Curtiss’ room in 1738: 
Last night some of the freshmen got six quarts of Rhum and about 
two payls fool of Sydar and about eight pounds suger and mad it in to 
Samson, and evited every Scholer in Colege in to Churtis is Room, and 
we mad such prodigius Rought that we Raised the tutor, and he ordred 
us all to our one rooms and some went and some taried and they geath- 
ered again and went up to old father Monsher dore and drumed against 


the dore and yeled and screamed so that a bodey would have thought 
that they were killing dodgs there. . . .% 


“Dexter, Biographical Sketches, I, 598. 
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The rooms of the “College;’ as the building was called—the 
institution took the name from the building—were already hallowed 
by such escapades as this, as well as by the pious activities of 
Brainerd and his friends, before Ezra Stiles arrived. Brainerd was 
gone now, but his brother John and his cousin Elihu Spencer had 
taken his place, and there were many other New Lights still left 
in other classes. The rector was watching them like a hawk, but 
they knew they were beaten and hung their heads in holy despair 
at the wickedness of their opponents. John Maltby, a nephew of 
James Davenport, who was to be Stiles’s roommate during their 
junior year, wrote home: “Christians are dreadfull dead here. The 
children of God sink down there seems to be no strength in a great 
many of them. The opposers seem to reign and have the upper hand 
of the blessed children of God?’*® 

Maltby and Brainerd and Spencer knew that the chief of the 
opposers, the rector excepted, was Isaac Stiles, and they would have 
been correct in ranking the son with the father. Ezra, though he 
was often irritated by his father’s domestic tyranny, never doubted 
the correctness of Isaac’s position in the Great Awakening. Years 
later, when he understood the issues better, he still thought his 
father was right: “tho’ he was intemperately warm and zealous, 
yet I look upon it that he herein signally served the Cause of 
Christ?”** The difference between Ezra and his father was that Ezra 
would never be intemperately warm and zealous about this or 
anything else. On the other hand he was no cold fish. A small boy 
with an open, pointed face, he took a friendly interest in everything 
and everybody. Though he did not make close friends among his 
New-Light classmates, he did not make enemies of them either. 
After they had graduated, he received occasional letters from them, 
always in friendly terms. 

His principal friends, however, were among the students who 
later chose careers, as he himself intended to, outside the ministry: 
Peletiah Webster, a Lebanon boy, Thomas Fitch of Norwalk, whose 
father later became Governor, and John Morin Scott of the New 


15November 18, 1742, in James D. McCallum, Eleazer Wheelock, Founder of Dart- 
mouth College (Hanover, N. H., 1939), pp. 12-14. 


16Memoir of Isaac Stiles, Stiles Papers. 
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York Scotts, who became a lawyer and politician and achieved 
fame in the pre-Revolutionary agitation. The letters which these 
friends sent him shortly after graduation are even more effusive in 
their expressions of affection than was customary in an age when 
politeness was sometimes equated with flattery. Scott begged him 
in the most importunate terms to correspond with him, so that he 
should not be wholly deprived of the company which he said “has 
been of the greatest comfort to me and support to my drooping 
spirits in all the broils we have been engaged in while we were 
members of colledge:’ Webster, who tried to keep up his Latin by 
writing to Stiles in something resembling that language, called him 
“Pars altera mei,’ and signed himself “tui Amantisimus, et obser- 
vantissimus Pelatias Webster:’ Webster associated his college studies 
so closely with Stiles that he could not bear to calculate a solar 
eclipse, he said, because it brought back such strong recollections 
of the days they had spent together.” 

There must have been some special warmth in Stiles’s person to 
elicit these tributes. Throughout his life he made friends quickly 
wherever he went. They nicknamed him “Uzz’d” at Yale. Though 
the origin and significance of the name are not apparent, it was used 
affectionately (when he was married, Webster congratulated him 
on the prospect of many little Uzz’ds). The most impressive tribute 
to his personality was the fact that he kept his friends in spite of 
being a teacher’s pet. The rector naturally felt well disposed toward 
the son of the man who had faced up to the New Lights and told 
them off in public. Stiles later wrote, “President Clap was my 
Friend and by procuring offices favored me so much that my four 
years Education at College exclusive of my Apparrel did not cost 
my Father Fourty Pounds ster:’ 

The association must have been embarrassing at times, since Clap 
was not handsome in victory. Though the New Lights were now 
having a rough time of it outside the college as well as inside, Clap 
never relented. In 1744 when Stiles was a junior, the two Cleaveland 
brothers, John and Ebenezer, were expelled for attending a Sep- 


1Letters dated September 13, 1746, and November 4, 1747. All letters to or from 
Stiles, and all other papers by him, referred to in this article, are in the Yale University 
Library. 
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arate meeting with their parents during the vacation. It is likely 
that the two boys were unpleasantly sanctimonious and not popular 
with the other students. The year before Stiles entered Yale, John 
Cleaveland, then a freshman, confided to his diary the horror he 
felt when the other students joined in what he called a “coris) 
presumably some sort of glee club. “O the desolation of Sion?’ he 
sighed, and what was worse, the rector allowed them to use his 
house for it! When Isaac Stiles preached for Mr. Noyes one Sunday, 
John recorded laconically, “I did not Lik him:’** No correspondence 
between either of the Cleavelands and Ezra Stiles has survived, and 
probably there was none. Ezra’s taste in friends may have been not 
quite broad enough to include these two, who were not in his class 
anyhow. Still, they received something less than justice at the hands 
of the rector. When Clap called them before him, they argued 
modestly but firmly and convincingly that they had broken no 
law of the college. Under these circumstances their peremptory 
. dismissal must have gone considerably against the irenical disposi- 
‘tion of Ezra Stiles, but he evidently managed to swallow his objec- 
tions, for he remained the friend of the rector—and of Maltby and 
Brainerd and Spencer. 

The experience he gained in dealing with people of opposing 
opinions and temperaments was perhaps the most important part 
of Ezra Stiles’s four years as an undergraduate. This would bear 
fruit for the rest of his life. Though his catholicity may have been 
a necessary outcome of his natural temperament, he could scarcely 
have put it to a more severe test than it endured at Yale. 

Ecclesiastical diplomacy, however, was not a formal part of the 
curriculum. While he was learning to handle people, he had also 
to study his lessons, the lessons that had been so endangered by the 
Awakening and that Yale had now been made safe for. 

These lessons were described in a revision of the College Laws 
which Clap issued in 1745: 


18Diary of J. Cleaveland, photostat in the Yale University Library. On the expul- 
sion of the Cleavelands see Dexter, Documentary History, pp. 368-72; Shipton, Sib- 
ley’s Harvard Graduates, VII, 38; and Ellen D. Larned, History of Windham County 
(Worcester, Mass., 1874), I, 419-22. 
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That the President and Each of the Tutors Shall according to the best 
of their Discretion Instruct and bring forward their respective Classes 
in the Knowledge of the Three Learned Languages, and in the Liberal 
Arts and Sciences. In the first Year They Shall principally Study the 
Tongues and Logic, and Shall in Some measure pursue the Study of the 
Tongues the Two next Years. In the Second Year They Shall Recite 
Rhetoric, Geometry and Geography. In the Third Year Natural Phi- 
losophy, Astronomy and Other Parts of the Mathematicks. In the 
Fourth Year Metaphysics and Ethics. And the respective Classes Shall 
Recite Such Books, and in Such a manner as has been accustomed, or 
Such as the President upon the Consultation with the Tutors Shall think 
proper: but every Saturday Shall Especially be alloted to the Study of 
Divinity, and the Classes Shall dureing the whole Term recite the West- 
minster Confession of Faith received and approved by the Churches in 
this Colony, Wollebius, Ames Medulla, or any other System of Divinity 
by the Direction of the President and Fellows: and on Friday Each 
Undergraduate in his Order about Six at a Time Shall Declaim in the 
Hall in Latin, Greek, or Hebrew and in no other Language without 
Special Leave from the President; and Shall presently after Deliver up 
his Declamation to his Tutor, fairly written and Subscribed. And the 
Two Senior Classes Shall Dispute in the Fall Twice a week; and if any 
Undergraduate Shall be Absent from Reciting or Disputeing without 
Sufficient Reason, He Shall be fined two Pence; and from Declaiming 
Six Pence.?® 


As far as one can tell from this prescription the Yale curriculum 
in 1745 might have been unchanged since the founding. For that 
matter Clap might have been describing the Harvard curriculum 
of a hundred years before. The seven liberal arts, with the few 
additions and revisions made in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, still furnished the labels for the subjects which the students 
studied and disputed and declaimed in the 1740’s. But beneath the 
cover of the old terminology a revolution was taking place. 

When Samuel Johnson was an undergraduate (1710-1714), all 
the books available to him were a hundred to a hundred and fifty 
years old, works that the first settlers of New England had brought 
with them. At least that was how Johnson remembered it many 
years later;° and his memory cannot have been far off, since his 
college notebook of “Technologia” shows that he was taught the 
old system of philosophy and logic that had prevailed before the 


19Dexter, Biographical Sketches, Il, 5-6. 20Schneider, eds. Johnson, I, 6-7. 
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introduction of Locke and Newton.” The basic assumption of this 
older scheme, which developed out of the logic of Petrus Ramus, 
was that everything in the world represents some idea in the mind 
of God. The aim of logic was simply to discover these ideas, and 
Technologia was the ideas set down in black and white. Though 
the whole thing was as full of jargon as a modern treatise on soci- 
ology and as bound up with divisions and subdivisions as a govern- 
ment report, it was nevertheless overwhelmingly simple: it could 
put the mind of God in 1,267 propositions. 

The arrogance of such a system escaped its advocates. Only after 
Locke and Newton had exploded it did its absurdity become 
apparent, and at Yale no one knew this had happened until Jeremiah 
Dummer’s collection of books arrived in 1714. Even after this time, 
it appears, Yale was slow to absorb the new learning. Though 
Samuel Johnson explored it at once, as did Jonathan Edwards a 
few years later, Isaac Stiles, who went to Yale still later (class of 
1722), did not. Ezra Stiles apparently believed that Newtonian 
science was not taught at Yale in his father’s day, for he wrote, “The 
Newtonian Science had not passed the Atlantic then; and after its 
Arrival he had no Taste or Genius for more than a superficial 
Knowledge of it” Ezra also implies that the system of Technologia 
was still taught at Yale in Isaac’s time, when he says, “The old Logic, 
Philosophy, and Metaphysics he read, but never understood, because 
unintelligible’? 

This testy dismissal of the Technologia as unintelligible could 
indicate that Ezra himself suffered from exposure to it, a possibility 
suggested also by the appearance in his college notebooks of a 
proposition reading “Quanto Dignior est Finis alicujus Artis, Tanto 
Dignior est Ars ipsa” (the more worthy the end of an art, the more 
worthy the art itself). This was a typical proposition of Techno- 
logia, and it is properly labeled “Thesis Technologiae:’ But by 
Ezra’s time little but the name survived from the old system. One 
may watch its disintegration in the commencement programs which 
announced the theses (propositions in each of the arts and sciences) 


21]bid., II, 55-186. On Technologia see Perry Miller, The New England Mind: The 
Seventeenth Century (New York, 1939), chs. V-VII. 


22Memoir of Isaac Stiles. 
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that members of the graduating class were prepared to defend. 
Even after Ezra Stiles was in his grave these continued to include, 
at the head of the list, a number of “theses technologicae;’ but by 
the 1730's the form had begun to lose its substance. Instead of the 
precise formulations of the Ramist system the propositions became 
general statements about the nature and purpose of the liberal arts. 
Occasionally, to be sure, a thesis technologica will sound like 
something from the old days, but the appearance is deceptive. The 
thesis which Stiles wrote in his notebooks, and which found a place 
at his own commencement, would have made sense in the seven- 
teenth century but not the same kind of sense it made in 1746. By 
then words like “art” and “end” had lost their special Ramist 
meaning. Old graduates reading them might hark back to the time 
when they had worked through the complicated, satisfying proposi- 
tions, but the young bachelors who stood ready to defend the 
thesis would not have employed Ramist logic. For them Locke and 
Newton had rendered the old meaning of the words ridiculous. 

One might suppose, then, that Locke and Newton, having driven 
out Technologia, would form the central core of what Ezra Stiles 
studied at Yale. Theses derived from Locke begin to appear on the 
commencement programs, under the heading of Logic, in 1728, 
and theses derived from Newton a year before that. Moreover, there 
is evidence that by 1750 at the latest, Locke’s Essay Concerning 
Human Understanding was a principal text for the junior or senior 
year.”* It is somewhat surprising, therefore, to find only one entry 
from Locke in the notebooks which Stiles kept at Yale, and not 
one entry from Newton. It may be, of course, that the notebooks 
have not all survived, but those which have, containing his reading 
notes and outlines of declamations, give no evidence of close 
acquaintance with either Locke or Newton. Though he learned to 
praise these great names, what Stiles read at Yale for the most part 
was not the old books which Samuel Johnson had been obliged to 
put up with, nor yet the new ones which Jeremiah Dummer had 
sent over, but still newer ones. The Yale Library had continued to 
grow after the Dummer gift, more than doubled by contributions 
from Bishop Berkeley in 1733 and from Isaac Watts throughout his 


23Stiles’s notes of his work as a tutor in that year show that he was teaching Locke. 
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life.* It was mostly the books they sent which Stiles studied and 
abstracted in his notebooks. 

If the notebooks are an accurate index of what was studied at 
Yale, this must have been a time of considerable uncertainty, for 
Stiles was reading a strange conglomeration of the first-rate and 
the third-rate. Books which went beyond Locke and which could 
scarcely be understood without a thorough grounding in his works 
as well as in Newton’s are listed in his notes side by side with relics 
of scholasticism and with books so elementary as to be childish. 
Although this disorder probably represents in part the indiscrim- 
inate extracurricular reading of a studious undergraduate, the con- 
fusion was not solely Stiles’s. When Locke and Newton destroyed 
the old learning, no one was quite sure what had happened. How 
much of the old system could be salvaged? The proper answer was 
very little, but only hindsight could give it. In the 1740’s Clap and 
the Yale tutors, like most of the rest of the world, were still groping 
in the rubble, trying to find some of the familiar landmarks, and at 
the same time gazing in admiration at the new structures which 
more enterprising hands were beginning to raise. They clung, for 
example, to the old study of rhetoric, defining it in the commence- 
ment programs in good Ramist terms as ars ornate dicendi, but 
teaching it from an Aristotelian text first published in 1633, Thomas 
Farnaby’s Index Rhetoricus.* 

Stiles was exposed to this volume as a sophomore but went on in 
his junior year to read Isaac Watts on The Art of Reading and 
Writing English (London, 1722). Whether this was part of the 
regular curriculum is doubtful, for colleges had not generally 
begun the study of English at this time. Actually it would have 
done little credit to any college to adopt Watts’s book. Written for 
use in a charity school in England, it is concerned almost wholly 
with spelling and pronunciation. One need not belittle the attempt 
to impose standards on spelling which this book represents, but it 
is strangely elementary for a college student in his third year. 

The same may be said of another work by Isaac Watts, of which 


24Dexter, Biographical Sketches, I, 471; Anne S. Pratt, Isaac Watts and His Gifts of 
Books to Yale College (New Haven, 1938). 


25On Ramist vs. Aristotelian rhetoric, see Miller, New England Mind, ch. XI. 
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Stiles made copious summaries and extracts, A Short View of the 
Whole Scripture History (London, 1732). This was simply an 
outline of the Bible in a catechetical form. In the preface Watts 
points out that the Bible is a very large book, “and tho’ it ought to 
be read (at least many Parts of it) by Persons of all Characters and 
Conditions, yet the reducing of the several things contained in it 
to a short and narrow View by way of Abridgment is so exceed- 
ing useful, that I had almost called it necessary, at least for Youth, 
and for Persons in the lower Ranks of Life, who have fewer Con- 
veniencies and Advantages of Knowledge:’ Watts recommends that 
copies be placed in the nursery, the parlor, and the servants’ quar- 
ters. An excerpt will indicate that these were perhaps more appro- 
priate places for it than Yale College. 


Q. Who were Adam’s first Children? A. Cain and Abel, Gen. 4. 1, 2. 


Q. What was Cain? A. Adam’s eldest Son, and he was a Tiller of the 
Ground, Gen. 4. 1, 2. 


Q. But what Mischief did Cain do? A. He killed his brother Abel, who 
was a Keeper of Sheep, Gen. 4. 2, 8. 


Q. Why did Cain kill him? A. Because his own Works were evil, and 
God did not accept his Sacrifice; but his Brother’s Works were right- 
eous, and God gave some Token that he accepted him, Gen. 4. 4, 5. 
I John 3. 18. 


Q. Whither went Cain when God reproved him for this Murther??* 


And so on. If all the books studied by Yale students had been of 
this caliber, we might suppose that the new learning had simply 
proved too much for Yale, and that the college had reverted to a 
grammar school. Happily this was not quite the case. In the mathe- 
matical sciences and what was called “natural philosophy,’ Stiles’s 
reading was more respectable. As a sophomore he studied elemen- 
tary mathematics in a work by Edmund Wells, probably the three- 
volume one entitled The Young Gentleman’s Course of Mathematics 
(London, 1714), and at the same time went through part of Euclid. 
With this preparation he began the study of astronomy in the junior 
year. Here again the textbook was by Isaac Watts, who must have 


*eThe copy given by Watts is missing from the Yale Library. Quotations are from 
the third edition (London, 1745), pp. vil, 9. 
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appeared to Yale students as the universal genius of the age. In 1738 
Watts had made the college a gift of two large globes, one terrestrial 
and the other celestial. Yale responded by adopting the text which 
was designed to go with the globes: The Knowledge of the Heav- 
ens and the Earth made easy: or, the First Principles of Astronomy 
and Geography Explain’'d by the use of Globes and Maps (Lon- 
don, 1726). Though this was an elementary work, it was several 
cuts above the other books of Watts which Stiles was reading, It 
was designed not as an introduction to Newtonian astronomy but 
simply as a course in the mathematics of the globe and the celestial 
sphere. Watts expressed in the preface a hope that his readers might 
be tempted to go on “to the higher Speculations of the great Sir 
Isaac Newton and his Followers on this Subject”; but he also warned 
that “there should be a due Limit set to these Inquiries too, accord- 
ing to the different Employments of Life to which we are called: 
For it is possible a Genius of active Curiosity may waste too many 
hours in the more abstruse Parts of these Subjects, which God and 
his Country demand to be apply’d to the Studies of the Law, 
Physick or Divinity, to Merchandize or Mechanical Operations?’ 

Happily there is no evidence that Clap or anyone else at Yale 
endorsed this view. Astronomy was Clap’s special interest, and he 
constructed for his students an orrery, representing the motions of 
the solar system.’ The purpose of the instrument was to show in 
their true relation the positions which the students calculated on 
their globes with the assistance of Watts’s textbook. The orrery 
depicted the orbits of the planets in relation to the ecliptic and also 
the motion of the moons and of Saturn’s rings. With this instru- 
ment, crude though it was by comparison with the more elaborate 
ones constructed in Europe, Clap could take his students beyond 
what they learned in Watts. Among other things he could show 
them how Venus and Mercury would sometimes transit between 
the earth and the sun, and in October of Ezra Stiles’s junior year 
they were able to observe through a telescope the transit of Mer- 
cury. On the orrery and the globes they could predict a transit of 
Venus, visible to the naked eye in 1761. Clap also showed them how 


27See the letter by Chauncy Whittelsey in The American Magazine (Boston), for 
January, 1744, pp. 202-203. 
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to calculate longitude from the eclipses of Jupiter’s moons, an 
operation which Watts mentioned but made no effort to describe, 
apparently considering it beyond the scope of his book. 

In observational astronomy, then, the students at Yale were 
given a taste of something better than Watts. Yet none of this re- 
quired an understanding of Newton. On all sides they heard the 
praises of Newton, but how close an acquaintance they made with 
his ideas is a matter of some doubt. Forty years later Stiles thought 
that the text book of natural philosophy which he recited in his 
junior year was Willem Jacob van ’s Gravesande’s famous intro- 
duction to Newtonian science, entitled Mathematical Elements of 
Natural Philosophy (trans. J. T. Desaguliers [London, 1720-1721]). 
His recollection is supported by the fact that several of the theses 
physicae on the commencement program of 1746 seem to have been 
taken from ’s Gravesande. On the other hand, Stiles’s notebooks 
show that he used the book in teaching the junior class after he 
became a tutor in 1749, but they do not show that he studied it as 
an undergraduate. Whether he used it or not, one thing is certain: 
his introduction to Newton was tempered by a number of other 
books in which the Newtonian principles were domesticated and 
reconciled to the world that men had known and understood before 
they knew Locke and Newton. In the old days everything had a 
purpose assigned it by God: “the end of the Sunne, Moone, and 
Starres is, to serve the Earth; and the end of the Earth is, to bring 
forth Plants, and the end of Plants is, to feed the beasts?’** When 
Newton appeared, it was impossible to take quite so simple a view 
of things, but only a few concluded—and Newton himself was not 
one of them—that purpose had been driven from the world. “The 
more worthy the end of an art, the more worthy the art itself,’ 
wrote Ezra Stiles. As earnest men later worked to reconcile Dar- 
win with nineteenth-century theology, so now there appeared a 
host of writers to reconcile Newton with eighteenth-century the- 
ology. It was not Newton but these admirers of Newton, whom 
Ezra Stiles read at Yale: William Whiston,” a close friend of 


*sJohn Preston, quoted in Miller, New England Mind, p. 218. 
294 stronomical Principles of Religion (London, 1717). 
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Newton’s; William Derham,*° an. Anglican minister and amateur 
scientist; and Bernard Nieuwentijdt, a Dutch mathematician and 
physician, whose three-volume work demonstrating the existence 
of God from the new science had been translated into English the 
year after its appearance’in Holland.* In these books Ezra Stiles 
learned that Kepler’s third law was a proof of God’s close control 
of the universe, because it showed that “every Body throughout the 
whole Creation is, as far as it is possible for us to observe, set at such 
a due Distance, as not only to avoid all violent Concourses, but also 
so as not to eclipse or shade one the other, wherever it may be preju- 
dicial, or indeed not useful and convenient, or so as to hinder one 
anothers kindly Influences, or to prejudice one another by noxious 
ones:’*? 

The Newtonian system as expounded by these interpreters 
showed God to be far more glorious than had hitherto been sup- 
posed. Former superlatives were reduced to mediocrity as the 
boundaries of the universe were pushed out, and the fixed stars, 
instead of being feeble lights for the earth, became new suns, the 
centers of countless worlds. The very grandeur of this vision was 
itself a proof of its correctness. That the stars should be centers of 
other solar systems was “a far more probable and suitable use for 
so many Suns, so many glorious Bodies, than to say they were made 
only to enlighten and influence our lesser, and I may say inferior, 
Globe; which another Moon or two, or one or two of those very 
Suns set nearer to us, would have better done, than all the whole 
train of Heavenly Bodies now doth:’** Even the comets, which were 
now found to be part of the solar system, helped to bolster the old 
theology, for the descriptions of Hell in Scripture “exactly agree 
with the Nature of a Comet, ascending from the Hot Regions near 
the Sun, and going into the Cold Regions beyond Saturn, with its 
long smoaking Tail arising up from it, through its several Ages or 


30Astro-Theology: Or a Demonstration of the Being and Attributes of God, from 
a Survey of the Heavens (London, 1715). 


81T he Religious Philosopher: or the Right Use of Contemplating the Works of the 
Creator, trans. J. Chamberlayne, 3 vols. (London, 1718-1719). 


32Derham, Astro-Theology, pp. 51-52, 56-57. 
83[bid., pp. 35-36. 
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Periods of revolving, and this in the Sight of all the Inhabitants of 
our Air, and of the rest of the System:’** The law of gravitation, 
needless to say, was reduced, or magnified, to the sustaining provi- 
dence of God.** 

Thus Newton was assimilated to the teleological views which had 
fathered the Technologia. The Technologia itself was swept away, 
but if there was a contradiction between the new science and the 
old theology, it would seem that no one at Yale perceived it. On 
Saturday the students recited the Medulla Theologica of William 
Ames, blissfully indifferent to the fact that it was constructed on 
Ramean logic. On Monday they might be studying the size of the 
Newtonian universe, and on another day—and here one gets a new 
jolt—they might be reading Bishop Berkeley. Ezra Stiles read at 
least three works of Berkeley at Yale, De Motu, An Essay towards 
a New Theory of Vision, and Three Dialogues between Hylas and 
Philonous. Since Berkeley was Yale’s principal benefactor, it is per- 
haps not a matter for surprise that students should have read his 
books, but Berkeley’s philosophy was incompatible with Newton’s, 
and the De Motu, in particular, was written to disprove Newton’s 
theory of absolute motion. Moreover, Berkeley was not read in a 
perfunctory way. Ezra Stiles argued before the rector in the Hall 
on March 12, 1744, the proposition that judgment of distance is the 
product of experience, and his arguments were taken directly from 
Berkeley’s New Theory of Vision. On November 19 he made ex- 
tracts from the Dialogues, proving that heat does not exist in fire. 
On November 16 he demonstrated that there is no such thing as 
absolute motion. 

Did Stiles and his teachers realize that these ideas would not 
square with Newton or with the Technologia or with Aristotle? If 
so, they gave no indication of it. The students were not presented 
with opposing views and asked to choose between them. Instead 
they were expected to assimilate Aristotelian rhetoric, Ramist the- 
ology, Berkeleyan metaphysics, and diluted Newtonian physics. 
These were all incompatible in varying degrees and on different 
levels, and no specific alternative was offered for any one of them: 


’4Whiston, Astronomical Principles of Religion, p. 156. 
Ss[bid., pp. 111-14. 
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no rhetoric based on Locke, no logic based on Ramus, no theology 
based on Berkeley. In 1746 it would have required real genius mere- 
ly to ascertain the precise points of conflict among the various parts 
of the Yale curriculum. 

What was happening at Yale was not unique. Students every- 
where were undergoing the same kind of experience. The old cur- 
riculum of the seven liberal arts was breaking up, and a new one 
was not yet devised. The arrival of Jeremiah Dummer’s books in 
1714 had signalized the beginning of the end for the old learning 
at Yale, but here, as elsewhere, the end was a long time in coming, 
You could not close down the college while you retooled for the 
new model of learning, particularly when you had the specifications 
for only a few parts of it. The best you could do was to teach the 
old and the new together, and hope that truth in its greatness would 
somehow prevail. 

This curriculum, for all its faults, was what Clap had fought the 
New Lights to preserve, and he never doubted that the fight had 
been worth while. He probably did not perceive, for his temper 
was wholly dogmatic, that the confusion might have positive vir- 
tues, but at least one student emerged from the course with a new 
kind of excitement, which the old system would probably not have 
produced. Though Ezra Stiles graduated from Yale without the 
comfortable certainties of the Technologia, he somehow acquired, 
or developed, the one quality that is indispensable in the search for 
truth—curiosity. The indigestible and incompatible chunks of learn- 
ing had not dulled his appetite for more but merely whetted it. If 
he had known where everything belonged, he might have been con- 
tent to put the various pieces together according to the prescribed 
pattern, and let it go at that. Or if he had felt the thrill of that other 
kind of certainty, familiar to the New Lights, he might have been 
content to know nothing but Christ. Instead he had gained an ink- 
ling of how little he knew and how much more there was to know. 
The Yale Library had some 2,600 books, most of them new. Some- 
where in their pages he might be able to find the key to the mys- 
teries that he now saw all around him. Like Samuel Johnson, thirty 
years before, he resolved to stay near those books. 
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Notes and Documents 


“The Cupri-Cosmits”: Glanvill on 


Latitudinarian Anti-Enthusiasm 


ee CAREER Of Joseph Glanvill was not untypical of those of 
many young Anglican intellectuals of the decades following 
the Restoration of Charles II. He was born of strongly dissenting 
parents in: Plymouth, a heart of southern Puritanism. But during the 
turbulent fifties, which he spent at Oxford, Glanvill absorbed a 
lifelong distaste for the anti-intellectualist faith in which he was 
bred. He went on to achieve a notable reputation as one of Charles 
II's chaplains-in-ordinary, as a preacher at the fashionable Great 
Church in Bath, and as an habitué of the coffeehouse meetings at 
which “philosophical news” was exchanged by such Royal Society 
notables as Boyle, Hooke, and their colleagues among scientists and 
virtuosi. 

Throughout this progress to prominence, one hears in Glanvill’s 
work a central, reverberant reaction against the “fanatick” belief 
of his family. His first published piece was The Vanity of Dogma- 
tizing (1661), a pseudo-philosophic collection of paradoxical prob- 
lems which has the effect of casting a blanket of doubt over those 
“indubitable” truths which Glanvill thought many of his contem- 
poraries agreed upon uncritically. In the preface, Glanvill tells us 
that this first offering had its origin as “a Corrective of Enthusiasm, 
ina Vindication of the use of Reason in matters of Religion” The 
anti-enthusiasm of this little book becomes monotonous in its echoes 
throughout a dozen subsequent books and pamphlets, culminating 
in the essay titled “Anti-fanatical Religion and Free Philosophy” 
in Glanvill’s 1676 collection of Essays on Several Important Sub- 
jects in Philosophy and Religion. 

1For a more thorough discussion of the relation which the Anglican clergy estab- 
lished between skepticism and rational religion, see my essay, “Joseph Glanvill, 


Anglican Apologist: Old Ideas and New Style in the Restoration’ PMLA, LXIX 
(1954), 223-50. 
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Here, in a thinly disguising fiction which continues the explora- 
tion of Bensalem begun in Bacon’s New Atlantis, Glanvill recounts 
in idealized abstraction the “philosophic” and religious views of the 
intellectual Anglican clergy among his contemporaries—men who 
had found that their natural affinities and their university learning 
led them to seek and welcome the re-establishment of an ordered 
national church. From this generation came Tillotson, Rust, Still- 
ingfleet, Patrick—the “latitudinarian” divines who are credited with 
providing the central force in the movement toward toleration 
which came from within the Restoration Church of England. In 
the essay Glanvill names no names, discussing rather the “Ben- 
salemite” youths who attended the University at a time when an 
influx of “‘Ataxites” had cast out reason, and made religion a mock- 
ery of melancholy fancy and “fantastry” (permitting the ship- 
wrecked English traveler to comment with amazement upon the 
coincidence with recent English history! ). These young men were 
the strong backbone of dormant but alert opposition which finally 
succeeded in throwing off the hold of madness and restoring the 
island and the church to their wits. As Glanvill reveals their pro- 
gram of reading in the early Fathers, their encouragement of a new 
experimental science, their moderation toward dogma, it is not hard 


to recognize the intellectual limning of the latitudinarians. 

But Glanvill had written an earlier version of this essay which 
was substantially revised before the eventual publication. The manu- 
script of this first version, now in the manuscript collection of the 
University of Chicago Library,’ shows some interesting divergences 


2The manuscript bears the following title page: “Bensalem/being/A Description/ 
of/A Catholick & Free/Spirit/both in/Religion & Learning./In/A Continuation/of 
the story/of the/Lord Bacon’s New Atlantis./By J. Glanvil’ In the same volume, 
which Glanvill originally ae as a commonplace book, are included manuscript 
versions, in Glanvill’s hand, of sermons which are most readily available as the first 
seven sermons in The Works of the Most Reverend Dr. John Tillotson . . . Contain- 
ing Fifty-four Sermons and Discourses (London, 1696). The first one is “The Wis- 
dom of Being Religious; the sermon which initiated Tillotson’s reputation in 1664. 
Mr. Paul Morrison, Curator of the Rare Book Room at the University of Chicago 
Library, says of the manuscript: “The manuscript is holograph, purchased from 
Sotheby, whose catalogue (1935) listed it as circa 1675. That date was doubtless 
arrived at in consideration of the fact of the publication of part of it in Glanvill’s 
Essays, 1676’ There is no identification of ownership on the manuscript, but my 
access to a number of Glanvill’s letters (now in the Baxter Collection, Dr. Williams’ 
Library, London) affirms the listing of the manuscript as holograph. I wish to express 
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from the published form. Beyond omitting an elaborate attempt at 
beginning and end to work up a convincing narrative frame-tale, 
the published essay omits a section in which Glanvill, after leaving 
an underlined blank space which he later filled in with the word 
“latitudinarian;’ defines that term in interesting fashion. “It was in 
one of the Academies of this Kingdom call’d Cupri, from the Greek 
word signifying a Plant;’ he says, 


that there appear’d a sort of men, whose Antipathy to the Fanatical Gen- 
ius of the Age was — noted, and no sooner known than branded 
with Nick-names very odious, as the Custom then was, and preach’t 
against with the usual Vehemence and Fierceness. One of the most Com- 
mon names: given them was Latitudinarian from a word that signifies 
compass or largeness, because of their opposition to the narrow sting 
Temper then called Orthodoxness; and their _— of the lawfulness of 
Compliance with the Rites and Ceremonies of the Church of Bensalem, 
which had been cast out with so much detestation as Anti-Christian and 
Abominable. These were the first occasions of that name, which was 
very hatefull to them, because it signified a Fundamental Contrariety to 
their Spirits and Opinions. But afterward among them that knew not 
those persons, it came to be taken in a worse sense, and Latitudinarian 
went for one of a large Conscience and Practice, ... When they came to 
be better understood, they were called Cupri-Cosmits, which word hath 
its derivation from the place of their Rise, and the disposition of their 
Spirits, which was Catholic and general, not Topical or confined to 
opinions and Sects.* 


Glanvill’s definition is noteworthy; historically considered, latitu- 
dinarianism has come to be synonymous with Anglican toleration- 
ism in the best sense. But here the emphasis is upon opposition to the 
“Orthodoxness” of the “Ataxites;’ Glanvill’s term for enthusiasts 
in his Bensalemite fiction. And the other half of his emphasis is upon 
the positive aspect of anti-enthusiasm: “the lawfulness of Compli- 
ance with the Rites and Ceremonies of the Church” But Glanvill 
was not satisfied to leave this concept of latitudinarianism in the 
form of a general assertion of principles. Rather, he closed his origi- 





my thanks to Mr. Morrison and to Mr. Herman Fussler, Director of the University 
of Chicago Library, for their kindness in supplying me with a photostatic reproduc- 
tion of the manuscript, through the Johns Hopkins University Library, and for 
agreeing to the publication of this segment. 


’Bensalem MS., p. 9. 
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nal essay with an imaginary examination of a portrait gallery em- 
bracing his contemporaries among the “latitude men” (identified in 
obvious anagrams), and the great figures of Cambridge Platonism; 
its founders Whichcote and John Smith, and Henry More, who 
looked toward Glanvill as perhaps his most fruitful protégé. This 
amounts to an annotated bibliography of what Glanvill considered 
to be the chief works of the movement which emerged from Cam- 
bridge Platonism by almost imperceptible degrees into Restoration 
latitudinarianism. 

In the light of history’s perspective, their stand against dogmatic 
authoritarianism attains a central importance in our evaluation of 
this group’s achievement. But the authority which they feared most 
was the uncontrolled, melancholic prompting of the dissenters 
inner light—it was this which they represented to their time as the 
dangerous voice of anti-reason. “Truth would have the advant 
could it but procure an impartial Tryal;’ Glanvill said. And this 
would mean “that those Old Truths that were exploded with so 
much abhorrence, would, in all likelyhood, gain upon the Judg- 
ments and Affections of all that were free, and durst to be inquisi- 
tive’* But before the Restoration Church of England could thus 
be enthroned in the hearts of reasonable men, the violence and 
hypocrisy of the dissenting enthusiasts must be put down. And in 


the following appraisal the pattern which emerges is Glanvill’s 
belief that the anti-enthusiasm which marked the works of his 
spiritual fellows and fathers was the brightest light pursuing the 
shortening shadows of the Puritan night. 


Jackson I. Cope 


GLANVILL’S CUPRI-COSMITS*® 


After some words of Civility between us, I tooke notice of some 
excellent pictures that hung above the Gilded Wainscott. There 
were Twelve that stood in a row, and fill’d up one side of the room. 


4“A nti-fanatical Religion and Free Philosophy; Essays (London, 1676), p. 13. 


5The manuscript is paged at the top, one through sixty-two. The section printed 
here begins on page fifty-two, and runs through the end of the essay, with the omis- 
sion noted in the body. I have retained Glanvill’s spelling, capitalization, and punetu- 
ation with the exception of some clarifying additions to the punctuation which I have 
indicated by bracketing. Page numbers also are indicated in brackets. 
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Others habited much after [53] the same manner, were up and 
down in other Convenient Places. They were all Men, in Gowns; 
nine of the twelve were in scarlet, having the sleeves of their Robes 
turn’d up and fac’d with black velvet. I entreated Glacet to tell 
me who they were, for by their Countenances, Habits, and Place 
they possest, I judg’d that these Pictures represented some extraor- 
dinary Persons. He answered that I Judg’d not amiss, and (con- 
tinued he) I suppose you have hear’d something from the Tercor 
of a sort of men call’d Cupri-Cosmits. I said, he had pleased to 
make me a large Relation of Them, and had described their Excel- 
lent Spirit. These were some of the First of those Men (replied He 
chearfully) and if you have Curiosity enough to keep such a sort 
of entertainment from being Troublesome, Ile tell you their names, 
and somethings of which you may perhaps not hear from the 
Tercor in particular. I made answer that He could not oblige me 
more. He then told me that they were rank’d according to the 
order of Letters in the word Cupri-Cosmits; and that those I saw 
in other places were of the same sort of men, though not contain’d 
under the Letters of the general Name. He minded me to observe 
those large Capitals of Gold on the wainscott Just under the Twelve 
Pictures (under each the first letter in the Persons name) which 
being Premised, He poynted to the Picture over C which stood 
upper most. 

It represented a Reverend Man of a Mild and Sweet Counte- 
nance. This Person, said He, was call’d Chudorvet.* He presided 
over a College at Cupri, and was Professor of Hebrew there. A man 
universally and fully accomplish’t in all parts of Learning, as well 
in the Oriental Tongues and History, as in all the choicest kinds of 
Philosophy. He clear’d the Intricate Matter of Daniel’s Weeks 
(with which so many learned men had been puzled) and demon- 
strated the Manifestation of the Messiah to have fallen out at the 
End of the Sixty-ninth Week, and his Passion in the midst of the 
last. Which Demonstration is in some great Mens Apprehensions, 
of as much Price and Worth in Theology, as either the Circulation 


Ralph Cudworth (1617-1688), the most learned of the Cambridge Platonists, be- 
came Master of Clare Hall, Cambridge, in 1645, the year in which he also was named 
Regius Professor of Hebrew. He held the latter post until his death, but in 1654 left 
Clare to become Master of Christ’s College, where Henry More was a Fellow. 
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of the Blood in Physick, or the Motion of the Earth in Natural 
Philosophy.’ He wrote a Learned Booke of the Rationes Boni et 
Mali, which contain’d the most Perfect History of Morality that 
ever was, and a Thorough Confutation of the Atheists.* He ex- 
plained the genuine notion of the Sacrament,’ in a discourse on 
that subject; and publish’t some Excellent single Sermons: sayi 
which he opened a Leaf of the wainscott just under the Picture, 
which [54] disclosed some Books Richly Bound. He told me that 
those were the Works of that Eminent Person. One of the Books 
was only bound in vellum, which was a Copy of his Lectures on 
Daniel’s Weeks, not Publish’t but very fairly written, the rest were 
printed. 


7Cudworth was an intimate acquaintance of Cromwell’s secretary, John Thurloe, 
On January 20, 1658/9 he wrote to Thurloe as follows: “I am persuaded by friends to 
publish some discourses which I have prepared in Latine, that will be of a poe 
nature, in defence of Christianity against Judaisme, explaining some chief places of 
Scripture, controverted between the Jews and us (as Daniel’s prophecy of the Sev- 
enty Weeks, never yet sufficiently cleared and improved)... . It was my purpose to 
dedicate these fruits of my studies to his Highnes [Richard Cromwell] (to whose 
noble father I was much obliged), if I may have leave, or presume so to doe...” 
Quoted in John Tulloch, Rational Theology and Christian Philosophy in England in 
the Seventeenth Century, 2nd ed. (London, 1874), II, 209-10. The work was never 
ublished, although it is extant in two volumes of the Cudworth manuscripts in the 
British Museum (Add. MSS. 4978-87). Glanvill possibly had little real interest or 
knowledge concerning this work, for Henry More had also written in the preface to 
his Explanation of the Grand Mystery of Godliness (1660) that Cudworth’s treatise 
on Daniel “is of as much price and worth in theology, as either the circulation of the 
blood in physic, or the motion of the earth in natural philosophy? 
8This work also failed of apes but is partially preserved among the British 
Museum manuscripts cited. In 1665 Cudworth wrote in nervous irritation to John 
Worthington, a mutual friend, that Henry More had unexpectedly begun work hm 
a similar treatise of ethics. More was patient, but Cudworth’s interminable delays 
finally prompted him to issue the Enchiridion Ethicum in 1667. Glanvill refers to 
Cudworth’s B. D. thesis, maintained in 1644: Dantur boni et mali rationes aeternae 
et indispensabiles, which was expanded in Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 4978, and edited by 
John Allen as A Treatise of Free Will (London, 1838). Cudworth’s latest critic con- 
jectures that the Treatise itself was probably composed as a short summary of “A 
Discourse of Liberty and Necessity; an exhaustive study “in which the grounds of 
the Atheistical pee are confuted” Large sections of the “Discourse” are ex- 
tant in Add. MSS, 4978-82, but the description of the manuscript examined by Cud- 
worth’s eighteenth-century editor, Thomas Birch, indicates that Cudworth wrote 
an even larger treatise than we now have available. See The True Intellectual System 
of the Universe, ed. Thomas Birch, 1st American ed. (New York, 1837), p. 26, and 
John Arthur Passmore, Ralph Cudworth: An Interpretation (Cambridge, 1951), pp. 
107-13). Glanvill is confused, apparently, when he states that all of Cudworth’s work 
except the “Daniel” was published. 


®*Discourse Concerning the True Nature of the Lord’s Supper (1642). 
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The next Picture in order was over the Letter U. It shew’d a 
Sage and serious Countenance. This, said my Informant, was named 
Uotheci.*° He was a very wise man, and an Excellent Moralist, that 
truly understood both men and things. He was a Famed Preacher 
in the University of Cupri, and season’d the youth there with good 
principles, and Rules, in Times when they were scarce. He did in 
this way very much propagate the Primitive Christian Spirit, and 
greatly contribute to the overthrow of the Phanatical Genius of 
that Age. 

He printed nothing, but within here is a Collection of Rare Ser- 
mons of his,** which we much value: at which words he opened 
another Leaf of the wainscott just under the Effigies, and shewed 
me two volumes of those discourses neatly written. 

We past now to consider the 3d Picture which was under P. 
It had a modest and benign look. This is Pratci,’* said Glacet (who 
besides his great intellectual endowments natural and acquired) 
was a man that excell’d in those moral Accomplishments of Humil- 
ity and Goodness, accompanied with a most sweet Humour in 
Conversation. He was a Constant Learned and Judicious Preacher 
in Troy-novanta, the Metropolis of this Kingdom; and one of the 
Planchais or Fathers in more particular Relation to our Solomona 
(for so all our Kings are call’d). He wrote to great purpose against 
the Enthusiastick Fanatical Spirit of the Sects. One Book he 
publish’t in the Height of their Times, shewing that the glories of 
their Boasted Transcending Godliness, were but Transcripts of the 
old Jewish Hypocrisy and Pharisaism acted over.** This discourse 
he tooke out to me; and after, Another, written by way of Parable, 
by the same learned Pen: In which the Errours and Follies of all 
Phanatick and superstitious Deceivers were plainly and ingeniously 
detected, and the Honest Inquisitive Christian conducted in his 


10Benjamin Whichcote (1609-1683), was a graduate of Emmanuel College, Cam- 
bridge, and the father of the Cambridge Platonists. 
The sermons were posthumously published in 1698 by the third Earl of Shaftes- 
bury. 

2Simon Patrick (1626-1707), a graduate of Queen’s College, Cambridge, was wide- 
ly respected for thirty years of conscientious and successful parish preaching as a 
London clergyman. He was successively made Rector of St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, 
Chaplain to Charles, and Prebend of Westminster (1662-1672). 


13The Hypocritical Nation Described (1657). 
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Pilgrimage through the several states of danger and Temptation, to 
the City of God.** And then poynting to 2 or 3 litle Books that 
stood together, and were bound alike; Here, said he, is a Debate 
between an Eirenist (so He call’d the observers of the Church of 
Ben-Salem) and the Ataxite (the modern name of the separatists) [..] 
It is, added he, a judicious and ingenious Dialogue, that contains as 
effectual a Representation of the Vanity, Non-sence, Phantastry, 
Mischief and Giddiness of the Spirit that ruled in the sects of those 
times, as ever appear’d in the world, and accordingly it did the 
greatest Execution upon it. [55] The gall’d Ataxites endeavoured 
to answer this smart Dialogue in divers Attempts, but still they 
made the matter worse and worse, discovering but their own feeble- 
ness, and giving this invincible Assailant new occasions to expose 
and triumph over their shamefully bafled cause. This book and its 
Continuations came out Incognito, and the writer, by an obstinate 
Modesty still conceal’d himself. But yet it was generally taken for 
granted that Pratci was the Author.* Besides these, continued 
Glacet, he publish’d two Pious, Excellent Treatises of the Sacra- 
ment;’* a Booke of Devotions for Families, particularly providing 
for all occasions;"’ and another of religious Advice to a Friend 
(All which he shew’d me).’* Over and above these performances 
by the Press, and his constant preaching to a great and famous 


Auditory, He spent much Time in resolving Cases of Conscience, 
visiting the Sick, and Corresponding with Friends at distances: And 
yet was as obligingly Free in affording his Converse to those that 
desired it, and were any way fit for that Favour, as if he had none 
of those things to do. 

The next letter in rank was R. The Picture over it shew’d one 


14T he Parable of the Pilgrim (1664). 

15Glanvill refers to Patrick’s defense of the Five-Mile Act, found in A Friendly 
Debate between a Conformist and a Non-conformist (1669), A Continuation of the 
Friendly Debate (1669), A Further Continuation and Defence of the Friendly Debate 
(1670), and An Appendix to the Third Part of the Friendly Debate (1670). 

16Aqua Genitalis: A Discourse on Baptism (1659), and Mensa Mystica (1660). 
This latter little book on the Eucharist was recommended by Glanvill in his own 
Earnest Invitation to the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper (London, 1695), p. 110. 
First ed., 1672. 

11T he Devout Christian Instructed How to Pray (1672). 

18 Advice to a Friend (1673). 
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that look’t like a lover of men. His habit was different from the 
rest, being arrai’d in Robes of Black Sattin and Fine white Linnen. 
This, said Glacet, was Retus,"® a most Divine man. He had a 
Temper of very unusuall Benignity and Goodness, that rendred 
him the Darling of all that had the Happiness to know him. Virtue 
seem’d the Natural Genius of his Soul. His Understanding also was 
Vast, and his Reason most clear and Powerfull. He was Bp. of Mor- 
dero in a Neighbour Kingdom annex’t to this Crown. He promoted 
the Free and Catholick Spirit by Preaching and Converse, but 
printed nothing besides some Funeral Sermons which are written 
here, said he (looking at the Archives) where also we have some 
Volumes of other Excellent Sermons of his written; one of them 
was on the occasion of the Obsequies of that Famous and Incom- 
parable Loryta Bp. of Wendo, whom I am not able nor fit to com- 
mend.”° But this is the character given of him by the Divine Retus, 
in that Sermon. He had the good Humour of a Gentleman, the 
Eloquence of an Orator, the Fancy of a Poet, the Accuteness of a 
School-man, the Profoundness of a Philosopher, the Wisdom of a 
Counsellour, the Sagacity of a Prophet, the Reason of an Angell, 
and the Pity of a Saint. He had Devotion enough for a Cloyster, 
Learning enough for an University, and Wit enough for a College 
of Virtuosi; and had his parts and endowments been parcell’d out 
amongst his Clergy, it would perhaps have made one of the best 
Diocesses in the World. [56] This it may look to those that knew 
not the Person as a Romantick strain of fond Commendation, but 
it was not so; this was a Subject on which ’twas difficult to speake 

19George Rust (d. 1670), another graduate of Christ’s College, Cambridge, was 


the protégé of Jeremy Taylor, Bishop of Down. Invited to Ireland by Taylor, he was 
made Bishop of Dromore upon the latter’s death in 1667. 

20The funeral sermon for Taylor was published in Dublin in 1667. Another sermon, 
for the funeral of Hugh, Earl of Mount Alexander, was published at Dublin in 1664. 
Glanvill here, as in Lux Orientalis, appears unaware that Rust was the author of A 
Letter of Resolution Concerning Origen, a notorious piece of Patristic research pub- 
lished anonymously in 1661. The Letter has been generally attributed to Rust, but 
definite evidence of its authorship has not come to my attention. It is more surpris- 
ing that Glanvill makes no mention of Rust’s Discourse of Truth, an unfinished pam- 
phlet on eternal law written against Calvinism by Rust and posthumously edited by 
Glanvill. It was published, with Glanvill’s appreciative introduction and a second 
edition of his own Lux Orientalis in Two Choice and Useful Treatises (1682). Henry 
More wrote extensive “annotations” upon these works by two of his favorite young 
associates. 
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Hyperboles; it could not be reach’t by any Expressions. For he was 
none of Gods Ordinary Works, but his Endowments were so many 
and so great, as really made him a Miracle. I have mention’d that 
Great Man’s character given by This, because he was of the same 
Spirit with the Cupri-Cosmits, and one, who by his most learned 
writings contributed greatly to the Rise and Advancement of it. 
In the latter part of his Time Retus was most intimate with him, 
and immediately next unto him in his Sea; in part of which also he 
succeeded. But he did not long survive that Reverend Father and 
Friend, but died in the Flower of his years: which if it had pleased 
God to prolong, the world might in Probability have reaped much 
more fruit from his rare endowments. . . .”* 

O was the next letter. The Picture spoke a solid, Wise and Grave 
Person. It had methought the Appearance of much Majesty, though 
not of many years. This Sage man Glacet call’d Ottomar[.]”* He 
described him according to those characters, and added, that besides 
the other Accomplishments of an Historian, Philosopher, Philolo- 
gist and Divine (which he had in great Degree) he was particularly 
and deeply skill’d in the Controversies between the Catholicks and 
Socinians (which sect he said was also among them) and that in 
his Publick Exercises at Cupri, he had struck that opinion in the 
right vein. He was also well acquainted with the Jewish Customes, 
and Rabbinical Learning, and used his parts and knowledge with 
much Piety and Prudence. He was a Preacher in Troynovanta in 
the Times of Enthusiasm and Confusion, where he was then the 
almost only man that taught the sober and reasonable Religion. He 
did it with much Gravity, and Great Wit, and strong Reason, He 
spoke the weightiest and sagest Things in the most elegant and 
Florid manner, with mighty depth of Judgment, and woundrous 


21Here I omit a section, covering eee of pp. 56-58 in the manuscript, in which 
) 


Glanvill briefly describes two young London preachers, neither of whom published 
os of interest. Glanvill gives no suggestion that their views were of any 
uence. 


22William Owtram (1626-1679), a noted preacher, was first Rector of St. Mary 
Woolnoth in London. He resigned this post in 1666 and became Archdeacon of 
Leicester, Prebend of Westminster, and minister at St. Margaret, Westminster. Bax- 
ter, whom Glanvill knew and admired, lauded Owtram as one of the ablest conform- 
ists. His chief reputation has rested upon the frequent contemporary references to 
his Rabbinical learning, but he is not usually associated with latitudinarianism. 
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Richness of Phancy. This he indulg’d a litle then because he was 
young, and because he thought it recommended Truth to those who 
are not apt to observe it in its naked Beauty. But his Phancy went 
not alone, great sence and judicious matter was still at the bottom 
of it. He detected the whole Mystery of the Phanatical Impostures, 
but without disputes or wrangling opposition, and made it his busi- 
ness to undeceive the People, and to take them off from admiring 
Phrases and Pharisaiacal Shews. He taught them the Plain, Intelli- 
gible, Reasonable, Practical Divinity, which he explain’d clearly 
and confirm’d mightily, by all the wayes of Proper and Convictive 
Evidence. This was his Course in those dayes, but Sence and Reason 
at that time were Common Enemies to the Mysteries of the Gospel, 
and Their Power of Godliness; and therefore those excellent Sea- 
sonable Discourses would not Edify generally with the People of 
Troynovanta: but those that were of the Wisest and Best, were 
much inform’d, directed, and rescued by them, from the Common 
Vanities. After the Restauration of Government He was advanc’t 
to the Kings Immediate Service, but yet continued his ordinary 
course of Constant Preaching, which he perform’d with Applause 
and Admiration, in a Great Congregation near the Court. He also 
was obstinate against Printing, so that he suppres’t and silenc’d even 
his Court Sermons, and those that were desir’d for the Publick. 
However we have here in Manuscript an Incomparable and most 
Learned Treatise of his concerning Sacrifices,** and an handsom 
number of his most Elegant and pious Sermons in writing. 

We lookt next on the Peice over S. He wore a black Gown like 
that of Icambo. Him, said Glacet (Pointing at the Picture) we 
call Sithim.’* He was one of the first of the Free Spirit at Cupri, 
and promoted it much by his Instructive Conversation and Advice: 


*8Shortly after Glanvill wrote this essay, Owtram published his De Sacrificiis libri 
duo: quorum altero explicantur omnia Judaeorum, nonnulla Gentium Profanarum 
Sacrificia; altero Sacrificium Christi. Utroque Ecclessiae Catholicae bis de rebus Sen- 
tentia contra Faustum Socinum, ejusque sectatores defenditur (1677). A spurious col- 
lection of sermons was issued at the time of Owtram’s death, but finally Twenty 
Sermons Preached upon Several Occasions was published in 1697. 


*John Smith (1618-1652), Whichcote’s best pupil as a scholar at Emmanuel, trans- 
ferred to Queen’s College in 1644. Glanvill man scarcely have had an opportunity 
to know him other than through his Select Discourses, which Worthington edited 
and published in 1660. 
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he died before he had made Appearances in the world Suitable to 
his great Learning and Parts (I think at Cupri)[.] Their [sic] isa 
Volume of Ingenious and Learned Discourses of his extant Con- 
cerning the Immortality of the Soul, The Attributes of God, 
Prophecy, the Excellency of the True Knowledge, and Vanity of 
the Pharisaical: Great Subjects handled and set forth with much 
Wit, strong Judgment, and Various Reading. 

The Picture over M was next. It had a studious and contempla- 
tive Aspect. Here, said Glacet, is Meor, a man who spent most of 
his time in the noblest and deepest Contemplations.** He enquired 
far into the most Antient Learning, and examin’d all the worthiest 
things in the Modern, upon which he consider’d much, and by 
converse with both and himself, he raised his own Thoughts to the 
greatest Heights of Philosophical knowledge. He imparted his 
mighty Attainments to the world, and gave great Light into the 
Inquisitive Age in which he liv’d. He restored and explained the 
Old Philosophy of Pythagoras and Plato, and made it excellently 
serviceable to Religion; In indicating the Attributes of God, and 
explaining the darkest Affairs of [59] Providence; and assisting the 
great Doctrines of the Immortality of Human Souls, and Resur- 
rection of the Body. It rendred helpfull also to the natural knowl- 
edge of the Works of God, and supplied by it the Defect of the 
Mechanical Hypotheseis, which in his Time were much in Fashion. 
He gave the best and most Intelligible Account of the Nature of 
a Spirit, He freed it from the Contradictions in which Vulgar 
Philosophers had involv’d it, and rendred it as accountable as the 
Notion of Body: and thereby serv’d the Age greatly against the 
Hylists that resolved all things into Matter and Motion, and laugh’t 
at the mention of a Spiritual Substance as Non-Sence and Contra- 
diction.”* He represented the greatest Doctrines of the Platonical 


25Henry More (1614-1687) was the chief figure of the ange» Platonist group, 
as well as the counselor of many of the younger latitudinarians, including Glanvill. 

26More’s definition of spirit as self-penetrative, self-motive, indivisible, and capable 
of self-extension and contraction, was formulated in the early Antidote against Athe- 
isme (1652), and reiterated in full discussion in The Immortality of the Soul (1659), 
and Enchiridion Metaphysicum (1671). The spirit definition from the last source 
(chs. xxvii-xxviii) was translated and reprinted in the posthumous edition of Glan- 
vill’s witchcraft collection, Saducismus Triumphatus, which More saw through the 
press in 1681. 
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School, first, in a Book of Poems, which had much Wit and a 
peculiar Beauty; It was wrote in Imitation of one of the oldest 
famous Poets of this Nation.” He publish’t a Seasonable and 
excellent Antidote against Atheism, which the Licentiousness of 
those days, and the various, ridiculous and Phantastick Religions 
then going had occasion’d to grow mightily at that Time. In it he 
demonstrated the Existence of God from the Wisdom of the Works 
of Nature, which in some great Instances he most Acutely and 
Philosophically considered; and his Discourse proved clearly that 
a Man could not be an Atheist, without being also a Fool and a 
Madman. 

He wrote a Plain Discovery of the Whole Mystery of Enthusi- 
asm, showing that the boasted Hights of the Phanatick Age were 
often but Diseases of Complexion, and Nature in a Religious 
Dress.** He printed a most Ingenious Demonstration and Defence 
of the Immortality of the Soul, full of most pleasant and Excellent 
Thoughts. He set forth a Threefold Interpretation of the History 
of the Creation and the Fall, containing rich Treasures of Antient 
recondite Knowledge.” There are extant also sundry Letters of 
his to the great Mechanick Philosopher and Mathematician of that 
Age, Renatus Des-Cartes, and a peculiar Epistle giving Caution and 
Direction in studying the work of that great man, which were 
brought over hither by our Missionaryes in Forreign Parts, and 
much read here by the Inquisitive.** He wrote a useful and learned 
Enchiridion of Moral Philosophy, perhaps the best Institution for 
Ethicks that ever was.** He likewise publish’t a Book of Meta- 


*"Psychodia Platonica: or A Platonicall Song of the Soul (Cambridge, 1642). “Psy- 
chozoia, or, the Life of the Soul” is a poem in four cantos, more closely imitative of 
Spenser than any of More’s later poetry. 

*%Enthusiasmus Triumphatus, or a Discovery of the Nature, Kinds, and Cure, of 
Enthusiasme (London, 1656). 

*Conjectura Cabbalistica: or, a Conjectural Essay of Interpreting the Minde of 
Moses According to a Threefold Cabbala (1653). 

*°Henrici Mori Epistolae Quatuor ad R. Des-Cartes and Epistola H. Mori ad V.C. 
quae apologiam complectitur pro Cartesis, quaeque introductionis loco esse poterit 
ad universam philosophiam Cartesianam were both initially printed in More’s Collec- 
tion of Several Philosophical Writings (1662). 


— Ethicum (1667), trans. by Edward Southwell in 1690 as An Account 
Of Virtue. 
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physicks to shew that meer Matter and Motion would not solve 
all, nor alone, scarce any of the Phaenomena of Nature.** That 
therefore there was a Necessity of admitting Spiritual [60] Sub- 
stances, and even in presumed Mechanick Operations. Which was 
a Seasonable Opposition of the Hylists of those Times. These 
things he did in Philosophy, and he perform’d as great or greater 
in Religion. He explain’d and defended the Grand Mystery of 
Godliness, making a most true representation of Christian Divinity, 
in Times when it was most shamefully represented to the world: 
shewing the Consistence and Reasonableness of all the Main and 
certain Articles of it, with the just grounds on which it ought 
infinitely to be preferr’d to all other Professions whatsoever. He 
publish’t a thorow Detection and Confutation of the Roman Anti- 
Christianism,** which, added Glacet, began to spread itself even 
here also; having in the Times of our Confusions been planted 
amongst us by some Zealots of that Church, who accidentally 
lighted upon our Coasts (as you did) and were hospitably enter- 
tain’d here. It was bad return replied I to such kindness. But they, 
continued he, thought it the best that was possible, and accordingly 
labour’d with much Earnestness (as the other Sects did) to propa- 
gate their Doctrines and Worship: in which they unhappily pre- 
vailed too far, making great Impressions upon many of our People. 
For the undeceiving of whom the Famous Meor (among others of 
the Cupri-Cosmits) spent his Successful Pains in several Learned, 
Rational, and Smart Discourses; stating the Notion of Anti-Chris- 
tianism clearly, and demonstrating that the Romists were Guilty 
of all the Branches of it. He drew the Paralel between their Cere- 
monies and the Rites of the Heathens, and shew’d that the Papal 
Religion (in those Additionals) was but Paganism Christned. He 
proved also the charge of Idolatry against Them in a Treatise on 
purpose, with Close and Powerfull Reasons.** After his Ingenious 


32See note 26 above. 

38 4n Explanation of the Grand Mystery of Godliness (1660). 

344 Modest Enquiry into the Grand Mystery of Iniquity (1664). 

85Glanvill refers to An Exposition of the Seven Epistles to the Seven Churches; 
Together with a Brief Discourse of Idolatry, with Application to the Church of Rome 


(1669), A Brief Reply to a Late Answer to ...H. More his Antidote against Idolatry 
(1672), and Antidotus adversus Idolatriam (1674). 
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and Learned Labours in the noblest Parts of Philosophy, he serv’d 
all the great Interests of Religion by making good its Foundations, 
and strenuously opposing and Confuting the Corruptions of it, of 
all sorts. This was the Business and Pleasure of his Life, which he 
led among his Thoughts, among his Books, and among his Friends, 
in a Private College and Condition at Cupri, without expecting or 
desiring any of the Preferments which his Eminent Merits made 
his Due: Content to be great by obliging the World, and not by 
receiving from it. I might add to all this That notwithstanding his 
vast Acquisitions of Knowledge, and noble Contributions to it, He 
never shew’d the least of an Assuming Spirit, or took upon him 
more than they that knew least. He convers’t with much Plainness 
and Sincerity, and was alwayes very Easy to his Company, [61] 
and by his Innocent Pleasantness (that proceeded from an Honest 
Heart and Satisfied Mind) made his Conversation very agreeable. 
I might say a great deal more, said Glacet, but I shall shut up this 
character with the Recital of a few verses, that somebody made of 
him, which seem to me very suitable. You remember I intimated 
He was a great Restorer of the Doctrines of Pythagoras and Plato, 
particularly in the Opinion of Preexistence, near of Kin to Trans- 
migration so much noted in the famous Origen. This I mind you 


of for the better understanding of the Verses. They were these. 
In hidden Ages which of old did pass, 
In several Bodies several Names I bore; 
But since Historick Times yclept I was 
Mercurius Trismegist, then Pythagore, 
Plato, then Philo, Origen, and now Meor. 


I have said he be long upon this Person, but that I may not tire 
you, I shall endeavour to make amends by more Brevity in the rest. 
Therefore let us remove to the next. 

It was over the second I. of an Ingenious and virtuous Counte- 
nance, we call this Ilegon,** said He, A man he was of much 
Vivacity of Wit, and Candour of Spirit. He laboured worthily for 


%Nathaniel Ingelo (1621?-1683), took his M.A. at Edinburgh, but was incorpo- 
tated at Cambridge in 1644 as a Fellow of Queen’s College, entering the College at 
= same time as John Smith, and while Simon Patrick was still an undergraduate 

ere. 
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the Advancement of the Generous Catholick Principles and Genius, 
He described the Ideas of virtue and knowledge in a Pleasant 
Disguise, and in the way of a Romance taught excellent Seasonable 
Doctrines, and Measures of Practice; reproving and shaming the 
Vanities and dangerous Errors of the Age. He led the delicate to 
knowledge and wisdom through the Green Fields and Flowry 
Meads, by Purling Brooks and Winding streams, and gratefull 
shades: and made the very Lore of Vanity serve the Interest of 
Truth and Goodness. So that those that would not seek them in 
the Rough and Difficult Paths, nor take notice of their Beauty in 
their Plain and Natural Dress, were entic’d to pursue and love 
those Perfections, by the Innocent Arts of Pleasure. He shew’d 
me that Ingenious Performance in two Volumes in the Archives, 
and some Sermons of his Printed, with others in Manuscript.” 
The Picture over T was next to be considered. It represented 
one of a solid and Judicious Aspect. He call’d him Tonsillo,** and 
describ’d him as a Person of a very Clear Head, and Excellent 
Judgment, and Close Reason. He was, added Glacet, a Famed 
Preacher to a Learned Society in Troynovanta; esteem’d greatly 
for the solidity and Plainness of his Discourses, and so generally 
accounted of there, that those that frequented him, would not 
endure to hear sence from any other man. [62] He wrote a Book 


against the Romists with much strength of Argument, Clearness of 
Expression, and Picquancy of Wit, shewing in it the vanity of their 
Relyance on Oral Tradition.*® He publish’t also a Volume of Judi- 
cious Sermons. He was one of the Reverend Divines in service of 


8tLike Henry More in his early poems, Ingelo attempted to give the principles of 
latitudinarianism artistic form. Glanvill refers to a two-part novel, Bentivolio and 
Urania, published in 1660 and added to in 1664. The previous year, Ingelo had pub- 
lished two sermons. 


88John Tillotson (1630-1694). While Tillotson long held to Calvinism, he was 
always in strong accord with the latitudinarians’ principle of plain preaching, one 
aspect of their anti-enthusiasm, and became the most popular of “plain” preachers in 
the London of the sixties. Still near the beginning of the most influential phase of his 
career, Tillotson was drafting with Richard Baxter a bill for comprehension (which 
was soon abandoned) when Glanvill wrote this description. 


8®Probably Glanvill refers to The Rule of Faith (1666), although much of Tillot- 
son’s preaching was directed against Rome—a house which all of the latitudinarians 
felt was simply another form of the sectarians’ enthusiasm. 
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Solomona, and preferr’d to an Eminent Place in the Church of 
Ben-Salem. 

The last Piece was over the second S. The Countenance bespoke 
a man of great Parts. My Informant told me his Name was Stenfe- 
gill.° and said he, This Person was a mighty Proficient in the best 
Parts of Knowledge, and had done great things in the world at an 
Age when others are but just fit to appear in it. The first thing He 
wrote was a Pacifick Discourse to remove the grounds of those 
Animosities which were among the Parties, upon the Account of 
their different Models of Government and Worship.** Teaching 
that though Government in General, General Officers and Rules 
are prescribed in Scripture; yet, That the Particular Modes and 
Frames, are not of Divine Right, but left to the Wisdom of those 
that God placeth over us in his Church: A Good Foundation for 
Charity, Peace, and Uniformity. He next publish’t a book of the 
Antiquity, Truth and Reasonableness of the Scriptures and Chris- 
tian Religion; shewing the Novelty and Uncertainty of all those 
Books that pretend to vie Age with the Sacred History of the 
Bible: and strenuously proving the main Articles of Faith it Con- 
tains, by Reason of the Principles of the Best Philosophy.” A Book 
this was of wonderful variety of excellent Reading, both in the 
most Antient and Best Modern Authors, managed with much 
Modesty and Judgment, and applyed closely to the purpose with- 
out running out to bye and Impertinent matters, only to fetch 
occasions to make a shew of extraordinary Learning: a Fault so 
usual among those that deal much in Authorities and Antiquities. 
After this he was ingaged by the Fathers of Solomon’s House (who 
are the Bishops of this Kingdom) to write a Rational Account of 
the Primitive Religion, in opposition to the Romish Corruptions 
and Innovations. Which he perform’d to great satisfaction and even 


40F.dward Stillingfleet (1635-1699), a graduate of St. John’s a Cambridge, 


was the most precocious of Restoration churchmen. When Glanvill was writing, 
Stillingfleet had already served as preacher at the Rolls Chapel (and established a 
reputation as one of London’s most popular pulpit orators), Rector of St. Andrew’s, 
Holborn, Reader of the Temple, Prebend of Islington in St. Paul’s Cathedral, Prebend 
of Newington, Canon of Canterbury Cathedral, and Chaplain Royal, being yet some- 
thing under forty. 

“\Irenicum (1660). 

*2Origines Sacrae (1662). 
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Admiration, in a Considerable Volume, written in a short Time, 
and amidst occasions of Constant Preaching.“* This drew upon 
him most of the scribbling men of that way, which occasion’d 
divers other learned and smart Books that he wrote against the 
Romists with great Applause and success. Nor did that Cause ever 
receive more deadly wounds than it did from his Pen. He wrote also 
with Great Learning and Judgment against the Socinians. He was 
a Famous Celebrated Preacher in Troynovanta, and one of the 
Planchais to the King. He publish’t a Volume of Sermons which we 
have here with his other works.** These all he shew’d me. 


While Glacet was thus describing the Persons whose Pictures 
I saw, An Officer came to him from the Governour to intreat him 
to make his Excuse to me for not returning, which, he said, the 
Tercor could not do, because the business he attended would ingage 
him for that whole Evening. And so after some discourse, and many 
Civilities from the obliging Glacet, I went back to my Lodgings. 


FINIS 


*®Humphrey Henchman, Bishop of London, upon seeing the learned background 
and acute logic of Origines Sacrae, requested Stillingfleet to attack the root of the 
differences between Rome and England. In 1665 Stillingfleet produced A Rational 
Account of the Grounds of the Protestant Religion; Being a Vindication of the Lord 
Archbishop of Canterbury’s ‘Relation of a Conference between him and John Fisher 
the Jesuit, from the Pretended Answer of T. C. This involved Stillingfleet in a long 
polemical marathon which brought to birth four more ephemeral tracts between 1666 
and 1673. 

*4Before 1675 Stillingfleet had published a number of sermons, but all separately. 











A General Classification of 1,531 Dime Novels 


© gues Pioneer Life was the descriptive title of a catalogue 
issued by the Anderson Galleries of New York City, as they 
prepared for an auction to be held on May 10, 1920, of a portion 
of Dr. Frank P. O’Brien’s great collection of dime novels.’ Dr. 
O’Brien had spent the first two decades of the twentieth century 
amassing a collection which has since been distributed throughout 
the country. Although the dime novels dealt with all aspects of 
American life, the galleries selected only those which could be 
described as “relating to American pioneer life, character, condi- 
tions, exploits, stories, biography and history:’ Following a strategy 
which carefully avoided the use of the term “dime novel;’ the 
galleries sold the little novels of pioneer life for as much as $62 
each, and having seen the public accept these castoff nineteenth- 
century books through a Park Avenue gallery, the collector, Dr. 
O'Brien, no longer hesitated to call them what they were: dime 
novels from the publishing house of Beadle and Adams. Shortly 
after the auction, Dr. O’Brien presented a collection to the New 
York Public Library; a complete listing of the approximately 1,365 
titles was published in the Bulletin of the New York Public Library 
for July 1922.” 

The remainder of the O’Brien collection, about 2,000 items, was 
purchased, en bloc, from the Anderson Galleries by Mr. Henry E. 
Huntington on October 13, 1922.° In order to make the contents 
of these novels more generally known to the literary and social 
historian, they are here classified by type and locality.* For purposes 
of identification and usability, the total number of 2,000 items has 
been pared down—by excluding duplicates, reprints in various series, 

1The catalogue lists 322 items. 

*Included are duplicates, reprints in various series, and novels which were not pub- 
lished by Beadle and Adams. 

’The Huntington Library Bulletin, No. 1 (May 1931), has a descriptive paragraph 
on the collection. 

‘It is impossible to give too much credit to Albert Johannsen for his monumental 
The House of Beadle and Adams, 2 vols. (Norman, Oklahoma, 1950). Classifying the 
Huntington Library collection would have been an endless task without the aid of 
Mr. Johannsen’s work. 
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biographies, songbooks, dialogues, and books of sport.’ After all 
reductions have been made we are left with 1,531 entirely different 
and separate dime novels, approximately 48 per cent of the total 
of 3,158 published by Beadle and Adams from the summer of 1860 
until the end of the firm in 1898. 

The collection is a fair cross section of the whole. Classifying 
this type of material is not simple, for almost every title could be 
included under more than one heading; therefore, this grouping is 
quite general and often arbitrary, but it will at least give some idea 
as to the scope of the novels. With some obvious overlapping, the 
following seventeen classifications can be identified by discernible 
characteristics.° The figure in parentheses following each italicized 
classification represents the percentage of the entire collection. 


West in General (30) 


These deal with romance, hunters, plainsmen, pony express riders, 
cowboys, Indians, outlaws, horse thieves, cattle thieves, badmen, 
“desperadoes,’ gamblers, tough towns, stage holdups, vengeance, 
violence, and murder. Western life, with all of its facets, is depicted 
as an exciting adventure, the way it was supposed and expected to 
be. The romantic plots are stereotyped. Being introduced late in 
the dime novel period, the cowboys were used only as characters 
incidental to the story, for the “Cowboy” or “Western” story as 
we know it today is a twentieth-century genre. 


Miners, Mining, and Mining Towns (10) 

This group describes life in the gold diggings of the West. In 
addition to the typical Western heroes and badmen, there are regu- 
lators and vigilantes. Gold robberies were introduced in the novels 
of the 1880’s, preparing the way for the coming to the West of 
the detective. 


5Among the items which have been subtracted from the total number of titles are 
approximately 63 “Songbooks; 23 “Speakers; 18 “Biographical Works; the complete 

e of The Young New Yorker, which ran from November 25, 1878, to May 17, 1879, 
and a few miscellaneous items. Mr. Johannsen is in error in reporting (I, 422, and Il, 
326) that the Huntington Library collection includes the Saturday p then and The 
Banner Weekly. 

6A much broader classification, in 5 groups, is suggested in The House of Beadle 
and Adams, Il, 325. 
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Texas Life (6) 
Using famous Texas heroes and desperadoes, the action develops 
around the Alamo, the Mexican War, the Rangers, and buffalo 


hunts. Pictorially, life in the haciendas and at roundups was also 
expressed, 


City Life (6) 

The setting for these novels is generally New York City, but it 
can also be Philadelphia or San Francisco and occasionally a con- 
tinental capital. Theme situations develop around “poor but honest” 
girls, bootblacks, and messenger boys, as they seek “true love” and 


suffer poverty and misfortune, only to find success and wealth in 
the end. 


Sea (6) 
These contain the standard situations for sea tales: Tripolitan 


wars, Arctic exploration, South Sea adventure, whaling expeditions, 
mutiny, buccaneer fighting, and pirates’ escapades. 


Detectives of the City (5) 


The detectives in these novels work mostly on bank robberies 
and missing jewels; murder mystery was included but not predom- 
inantly. When the detective investigated the Haymarket riot and 
the McCormick Reaper Works riot in Chicago, the dime novel took 
on a social and political coloration. In the early 1890’s the Pinkerton 
detective was introduced. 


Detectives of the West (5) 
When the Eastern detective went west to investigate robberies 


in mining towns, he stayed to become a regular employee of a 
Cattlemen’s Association, riding the range in search of cattle thieves. 


Indian Tales (4) 

These novels are of three types: in the early period the Indians 
were of the Eastern seaboard, fighting in the King Philip’s Wars 
and the French and Indian Wars and acting like inhuman animals 
toward their captives; during the middle period the locale moved 
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to the Great Lakes where the Indians were the villains in the Pontiac 
wars and the Minnesota massacres; later, the Indians covered the 
whole of the West, where they were constantly on the warpath, 


Border Life before the Civil War (4) 


The pioneers and settlers participate in covered wagon treks, 
shooting matches, hunting trips, and friendly and unfriendly fight- 
ing. 


Scouts (3) 
The dime novel scout began in the image of Leatherstocking and 


Nick of the Woods, but as the locale moved westward he became 
Buffalo Bill. 


American Revolution (3) 


Divided between land and sea battles, these novels tell of the 
patriots’ struggles against the British and of their involvement in 
the Stamp Act crisis, where Tories are spies and villains. 


Fur Trappers (2) 


The fur trapper of these books is often a fictitious mountain man, 
however, Jim Bridger, Ewing Young, and Kit Carson are among 
them. Including the Hudson’s Bay Company and the Northwest 
Fur Company, the localities and background materials are generally 
authentic. 


Overland Journeys (2) 

Dealing specifically with emigrants moving overland gave the 
authors of these novels an opportunity to express social and religious 
attitudes concerning the Mormons. 


Southern Mississippi River (2) 

The setting of these novels provided an appropriate scene for 
ante-bellum romance, but most of the writers who used this locale 
extol the virtues and vices of gulf pirates, flatboatmen, gamblers, 
and highwaymen. 
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Colonial Times (2) 


This classification includes the semi-historical treatments of the 
settlers at Jamestown, New York, Plymouth, and Massachusetts Bay 
-with the Mathers and witchhunters. 


Mexico (1) 
These recount the American invasion, various aspects of the 


Mexican War, border scrapes, and the activities of the American 
adventurer in Mexico. 


Miscellaneous (9) 


Of all the novels included here, only a few types can be listed: 
stories of slavery, the Civil War, circus life, missionaries among the 
Indians, race tracks, Europeans in America, logging camps, his- 
torical aspects of the border in the eighteenth century, the War of 
1812, and reprints of English classics. 


As this general classification indicates, approximately two-thirds 
of the dime novels dealt with the various forms, problems, and 
attitudes of life in the trans-Mississippi West. With scant communi- 
cation and with only scattered newspaper accounts, great masses 
of people in the East were looking to the dime novels for informa- 


tion covering the development of this vast and exciting country— 
the fascinating Far West. Also, as this breakdown shows, there was 
but little of American life which escaped the rapid and opportune 
pen of the dime novelist.” 


Puitie DurHAM 


"The Huntington Library has available, numerically coded to The House of Beadle 
and Adams, a limited number of copies of “The Huntington Library Collection of 
Beadle’s Dime Novels; indicating the dime novels in its collection by series and 
number. 





Acquisitions 


November 16, 1953-February Is, 1954. 


EncuisoH History AND LITERATURE 


z. Edward Hawke Locker and Frederick Locker-Lampson 
correspondence was recently purchased by the Friends for the 
Library. Locker was a fellow of the Royal Society, a watercolor 
artist, and a friend of Southey and Sir Walter Scott. The present 
collection contains 220 letters addressed to Locker (1815-1844) 
and twenty watercolor and pencil drawings executed by him be- 
tween 1804 and 1819. Letters of Scott, Southey, Sir Thomas Law- 
rence, John Wilson Croker, and William Wilberforce are included. 
His son, Frederick Locker-Lampson, was the author of London 
Lyrics and collector of the famous Rowfant Library. Many of the 
Rowfant books are now in the Huntington collections. Among the 
145 letters addressed to him are a number from Joaquin Miller, 
George Cruikshank, Richard Doyle, and James Russell Lowell. 

A collection of 307 eighteenth-century English song sheets (c. 
1720-1780) has been acquired by the Library. These songs, en- 
graved with musical notations, are bound in two calf volumes and 
contain a number of pieces of special importance and rarity. Most 
of the important English composers of the period are represented 
and many of the popular songs of the day appear with names of 
the singers who made them popular. It is especially rich in songs 
from eighteenth-century English plays. Of Americana interest 1s 
the first or second printing of “Anacreon in Heaven,’ the music of 
which was later used in the “Star-Spangled Banner:’ Also present 
is a unique copy of “Yankee Doodle? as parodied in England in 
1775. 

The Library has acquired, by special gift, a complete collection 
of the work of the Birmingham School of Printing from its found- 
ing in 1925 to the present day. Under the leadership of Leonard 
Jay, this school has been turning out skilled apprentices in the print- 
ing trade for many years. The present collection contains over 190 
pieces, and includes a number of original works of printing history 
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as well as important reprints. All of the books and pamphlets in the 
collection were student projects at this outstanding institution 
which has had a great influence on British printing for the past 
quarter-century. 

A number of important nineteenth-century English literary items 
were acquired recently by special gift. Of note is the first collected 
edition of Kipling’s Poems 1886-1929, issued in three volumes in 
1929, signed by the author and limited to 525 copies. The Gals- 
worthy collection was augmented by two first editions: A Man of 
Devon (London, 1901), and The Man of Property (London, 1906). 


AMERICAN History AND LITERATURE 


One of the largest purchases of printed items in recent years was 
a collection of 6,500 eighteenth-, nineteenth-, and twentieth-cen- 
tury Americana pamphlets covering many different fields. The great 
bulk of the collection lies in the nineteenth-century period and 
includes a large number of temperance pamphlets and slavery items, 
105 titles by Gerrit Smith, many of Daniel Webster’s speeches, and 
numerous Fourth of July orations and election sermons, 

The Theodore Parker Lukens papers constitute a notable addi- 
tion to the Library’s Californiana. Mr. Lukens, the first mayor of 
Pasadena, was an authority on reforestation of Southern California 
and was prominent in local affairs from 1880 until his death in 1919. 
The papers include about 4,000 letters, nearly one hundred of them 
from John Muir. Ten volumes of photographs and twenty volumes 
of diaries make this a very important source for local history. 

Acquired with the English literary materials were a number of 
important American first editions. Of particular interest is a copy 
of Wolfville by Alfred Henry Lewis (New York, 1897) and The 
Virginian by Owen Wister (New York, 1902). Both copies are in 
original cloth and are signed by their respective authors. 


* INCUNABULA 
In memory of the late Dr. Edwin P. Hubble, former Director of 
the Mount Wilson Observatory and Trustee of the Huntington Li- 
brary, the Friends of the Library joined the Trustees in purchasing 
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a copy of De Cometis (Beromiinster: Helias Heliae, 1472), the 
first printed book on comets and generally considered to be the first 
printed book on astronomy. This is one of two copies of the work 
known to be in the United States. 


Prints AND DRAWINGS 


A recent gift to the Library was a small oil painting by Horace 
Hone, of William George Spencer Cavendish, sixth duke of Dev- 
onshire (1790-1858). Since the Library now houses the Duke's 
great collection of English plays, as well as his fine collection of 
Caxtons, it is fitting that his portrait should also be among the Li- 
brary’s treasures. The portrait, signed and dated by the artist in 
1812, is nine by seven and one-half inches in size. 





To Contributors 


Articles and notes submitted to the Huntington Library Quarterly 
should be typewritten on standard-size paper, double-spaced, with gen- 
erous margins, following The MLA Style Sheet. In spelling, contributors 
should follow the preferred use in Webster's New International Diction- 
ary, 2nd ed., unabridged. 

In quoted matter, unless there is strong reason for retaining the type 
peculiarities of the original, it is desirable to expand contractions, lower 
superior letters, substitute “v” for “u” (or vice versa), “j” for “i “w” 
for “vv;’ etc., in accordance with modern usage. Greek should be translit- 
erated, and long quotations in Latin, Greek, or other foreign languages 
should be translated. If desirable, the original language may be repro- 
duced in footnotes. In every case clarity, both in typography and 
language, is the aim. 

The ordinary citation of a book includes the author’s name, the title 
of the book, place and date of publication, volume and page numbers. The 
title is underscored to indicate italics. [Example: Victor S. Clark, History 
of Manufacturers in the United States (New York, 1929), I, 38-43.] The 
title of an article in a periodical or continuing series should be inclosed in 
quotation marks and followed by the title of the periodical. [Example: 
Isaac Lippincott, “Industrial Influence of Lead in Missouri Journal of 
Political Economy, XX (1931), 695-715.] If the work is an edited one, 
the title should be followed by the editor’s name. [Example: Speeches, 
Correspondence and Political Papers of Carl Schurz, ed. Frederic Ban- 
croft (New York, 1913), I, 55-57.] For a work lacking pagination, use the 
signatures instead of page references: Sig. A3’. If a work cited is in a 
series, the name of the series, followed by the serial number, if given, 
should precede the place of publication. [Example: Carl R. Fish, The 
Civil Service and the Patronage, Harvard Historical Studies, XI (New 
York, 1905), pp. 102-103.] If a particular edition of a work is cited, the 
number of the edition precedes the place of publication. [Example: 
A Manual of Style, 11th ed. (Chicago, 1949).] 





List of Contributors 


James O. Woop 
Professor of English, San Jose State College 


Joun Rosert Moore 
Professor of English, and Library Consultant in Augustan 
Literature, Indiana University 


Rexmonp C, CocHRANE 
Instructor, English Department, University of Virginia 


EpMmunp S. Morcan 
Professor of History, Brown University 


Jackson I. Cope 
English Department, The Ohio State University 


Puitie DuRHAM 
Instructor, English Department, University of California 
at Los Angeles 








RECENT HUNTINGTON LIBRARY PUBLICATIONS 


Wellington and His Army, by Godfrey Davies. Published in coopera- 
tion with Basil Blackwell, Oxford, 1954. $3.00 
The Life and Adventures in California of Don Agustin Janssens: 1834- 
1856, edited by William H. Ellison and Francis Price, 1953. $4.00 
Fields of the Atlantic Montbly: Letters to an Editor—1861-1870, by 
James C. Austin, 1953. $6.00 
California’s Utopian Colonies, by Robert V. Hine, 1953. $4.00 
Science and Religion in Elizabethan England, by Paul H. 

Kocher, 1953. $6.00 
Shakespeare’s Use of Learning, by Virgil K. Whitaker, 1953. $6.50 
The Indians of Southern California in 1852: The B. D. Wilson Report 

and a Selection of Contemporary Comment, edited by John Walton 

Caughey, 1952. $3.50 
The Cattle on a Thousand Hills: Southern California, 1850-1880, by 

Robert Glass Cleland, revised edition, 1951. $5.00 


IN PRESS 


Jeffersonian America: Notes on the United States of America Collected 
in the Years 1805-6-7 and 11-12 by Sir Augustus John Foster, Bart., 
edited by Richard Beale Davis. $6.00 


A complete list of Huntington Library Fags" can be obtained on request. 
Books may be ordered from Publications Office, Huntington Library, San Marino 9, 
California. Residents of California please add 3% sales tax. 





If you have clean copies of any of the following Huntington Library 
books and wish to sell them, please write to the Publications Depart- 
ment of the Huntington Library, San Marino 9, California. 

The Butterfield Overland Mail, by Waterman L. Ormsby. Edited 
by Lyle H. Wright and Josephine M. Bynum, 1942. 

California in 1792: The Expedition of José Longinos Mantas, 
translated by Lesley Byrd Simpson, 1938. 

California, 1847-1852. Drawings by William Rich Hutton. With 
an Introduction by Willard O. Waters, 1942. 

Mexican Gold Trail: The Journal of a Forty-Niner, by George 
W. B. Evans. Edited by Glenn S. Dumke with a preface by 
Robert Glass Cleland, 1945. 

The Mirror for Magistrates, edited by Lily B. Campbell. Published 
in cooperation with the Cambridge University Dress, 1938. 


Parts Added to the Mirror for Magistrates, by John Higgins and 
Thomas Blenerhasset. Edited by Lily B. on Published in 





cooperation with the Cambridge University Press, 1946. 











